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THE IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 
CAN WE UPSET IT? 


Ir requires a great deal of skill to make the most of a good 
grievance. ‘The very best of grievances may be spoiled by 
want of judicious management. It may be over-worked, or 
under-worked, or at unfitting times and in unfitting com- 
pany; or it may be perverted by the aggrieved into a means 
for blinding themselves, instead of an instrument for con- 
founding their adversaries. And so, instead of being a very 
valuable gift for the furtherance of political or social strategy, 
it may turn out not merely a grievance, real or imaginary, but 
a very serious evil. 

We have sometimes thought that we Catholics have not al- 
together attained perfection in the management of our griev- 
ances. ‘This, no doubt, is partly to be accounted for by the 
fact that so many of them have been not only grievances, but 
matters of life and death, if not physically, yet politically, 
socially, and religiously. A man must have acquired some 
sort of recognised equality with his adversary in order to 
allow him to employ his grievances to any advantage at all. 
It is of no use to call out, ‘Strike, but hear me!” to a vil- 
lain who does not even say, “* Your money or your life,” but 
knocks one down senseless before he proceeds to rifle one’s 
pockets. And as this prostrate condition has been a fair 
type of the state of Catholics for the greater part of the last 
three centuries, it is not to be w ondered at that we still some- 
times mistake the nature of the evils that yet oppress us, and 
mismanage them to our serious loss. 

There i is also another way in which those who suffer from 
a grievance may themselves add to its evils instead of dimin- 
ishing them; we mean by over-estimating the importance of 
one injury, and underrating that of another. When a man 


is galled and stung, almost past endurance, by the pressure 
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of a complicated wrong, it is not easy calmly to analyse its 
several parts, and decide on the precise degree of pain and 
suffering which each element of injustice produces in him. 
It is, indeed, one of the arts of the tormentor so to agitate 
and bewilder his victim, as to neutralise his power of resist- 
ance by making him waste his strength in indiscriminate 
blows and unreflecting struggles. ‘The tyrant thus manages 
at once to cover his own weak points, and to enteeble the 
remaining energies of his victim. Yet there is perhaps no 
situation in human affairs which more urgently demands self- 
possession and calmness in calculation than that of a man 
who is striving to rid himself of a cruel wrong. Every mis- 
take he makes is so much gain to his oppressor; who in the 
mean time husbands his means and watches his time, and 
never exerts his strength except to rivet the sufferer’ s chains 
anew. 

It is not diilicult to see in what way these truths are ap- 
plicable to our own proceedings with regard to the Esta- 
blished Church in Great Britain and Ireland. Here we have 
a state of things which to us Catholics is both a wrong and 
an evil of the first magnitude. With all the advantages that 
we derive from living under the British Constitution, as con- 
trasted with the despotism of the Continent, here is a combi- 
nation of special injustice and practical mischief which is not 
to be found exactly paralleied in any other European state. 
We suffer from a double usurpation almost peculiar to the 
British isles. [Elsewhere the same original crimes have been 
perpetrated with fully as unsparing a hand; elsewhere the 
State has openly attacked the Church, seized her revenues, 
destroyed or appropriated her cathec Irals, churches, and mon- 
asteries; banished and executed her clergy, and made the 
very practice of Catholicism as a private religion penal. But 
nowhere else has Protestantism succeeded so fully in usurp- 
ing the title to all moral, intellectual, and material great- 
ness, and in branding the true faith with just that stigma 
which makes it specially odious in the eyes of the most influ- 
ential portion of the people. Doubtless the same game of 
misrepresentation is played every where. It is the common 

‘ant of Protestantism to allege that Popery is identical with 
intellectual feebleness; that the dignity of man is lowered by 
his believing in miracles and going to confession to a priest. 
Still, itis here only that the imposition has succeeded with 
all that is wisest and best in the non-Catholic portion of the 
nation. Men of sense and honour abroad, when not Catho- 
lies, are often to some extent superior to the anti-Catholic 
prejudices of the vulgar Protestant mind. But iiere it is the 
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reverse, The belief in the degrading influences of Catholi- 
cism is wrought into the very texture of the English Protes- 
tant brain. The Englishman has imbibed it, siten insensibly, 
with every morsel of intellectual and moral food which has 
been presented to him. He actually cannot think differently. 
It shocks all he holds dear and sacred; it seems to militate 
against the first truths of reason and all the experience of 
humanity to look on Popery as any thing but an enslaving, 
senseless, and debasing superstition, When you force the 
facts of the past on his notice, he stares like a man who, 
for the first time, is told that his father was a scoundrel, and 
his mother no better than she should be. In all sincerity 
he looks down on Catholics as Pariahs; as another race of 
beings; as men who, by the laws of morals, must be treated 
in a different way from the adherents of every other religion 
on earth. Such is the force of that double usurpation which 
Protestantism has accomplished in this land of liberty, equal- 
ity, common sense, and legal justice. 

Stung to the quick, however, as we have been, by rob- 
bery, spoliation, murder, and outlawry, and witnessing as we 
do the splendours of our own former possessions now in the 
hands of our enemies, we are sometimes apt to confuse past 
wrongs and present evils, and to overlook the working of the 
most fertile sources of i injury to our religion in the present day. 
The memory recurs again and again ‘to the state of things 
under which the gigantic crime was originally perpetrated ; 
and we forget to study the entirely new. condition of society 
under which we are living. Could the old wrong be re- 
dressed, we say to ourselves, all would go well with us. And 
so we bend our energies towards denouncing the crimes of 
the dead, and flatter ourselves that could we tear from our 
oppressor those particular possessions which he stole from 
our fathers; could we eject him from the position which 
once was peo real problem of the day would be solved; 
and not only Catholics, but the Catholic religion—its faith 
and its morals—would once more flourish in the land. 

Led aside by these pardonable misconceptions, we too 
often waste ourselves in efforts which are practically worth- 
less, because they can come to no result; and worse than 
worthless, because they distract our attention from that 
course which alone will actually cure the evils we com- 
plain of. A sort of unreality stamps itself on our anti- 
Protestant proceedings, and gives to many of our most se- 
rious efforts the appearance of mere party animosity. When 
we are busied in the cause of Almighty God and of immor- 
tal souls, people take us to mean no more than is meant by 
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an election cry, or the noisy clamourings of selfishness and 
greediness of gain. We have too often suffered ourselves 
to be led away, and to be represented to the world, by men 
who are mere politicians ; who carry ‘ the Catholic cause” 
into the parliamentary market as so much stock-in-trade, and 
whose object is their own personal advancement, and not the 
well-being of the whole body of English and Irish Catholics, 
as a portion of the English and Irish nation. With these 
men, of course, the natural plan is, to make the most of those 
grievances which tell on the hustings, or in Parliament, or 
at a dinner, or on a platform, or in a letter to a newspaper. 
That silent and laborious work which tends to raise the Catho- 
lic character and to disabuse the better class of Protestants 
has little charms for them. ‘They want some tangible object 
for themselves to strike at, while the crowd stands by and 
applauds their blows. ‘Thus they attain their own ends—no- 
toriety, place, position, pay, or whatever it may be—at little 
cost of labour to themselves ; while we too credulously ac- 
credit them with the character of defenders of the faith, of 
men of dauntless courage, and patriotic citizens of the great 
Catholic commonwealth. 

The readiest object for political attack is naturally the Es- 
tablished Church of England and Ireland. When a speaker 
or writer has nothing else to say or scribble, he falls foul of 
this monstrous institution, bespatters it with the facts and 
figures of parliamentary blue-books, and winds up with a 
grand denunciation of its especial iniquity in Ireland, on the 
ground that the Catholics there are a more numerous portion 
of the whole people than they are in England. Now of 
course we have not the smallest objection to any exposure 
whatever that can be made of the wealth, the absurdities, the 
inconsistencies of the Protestant Establishment, and especi- 
ally of the concentrated absurdity of the establishment of a 
Protestant ministry where there is no flock at all for the hire- 
ling to look after. By all means let us lose no opportunity 
for refreshing the Protestant mind with these interesting 
facts, and suffer none of the misdoings of established Protes- 
tantism to be overlooked or undervalued. We only object to 
this kind of ‘‘ Catholic tactics” when it makes us forget the 
only practicable means for actually upsetting the whole ty- 
ranny of Protestantism, and deludes us into assuming princi- 
ples which we are far from wishing to see carried out. 

Here, however, we must pause, to explain what we our- 
selves hold to be the principles on which our plans for the 
future should be based in the matter of Establishments and 
church-property ; for to those who differ from us, all we can 
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say on mere matters of tactics will be so much waste of words. 
Until we are agreed in our aims, We cannot agree in our ac- 
tions. In one word, then, we do not want the revenues of 
the Established Church, either in England or Ireland. Whe- 
ther we want their buildings, either all or some of them, is 
another thing. At any rate, we do not want their tithes, their 
glebes, their comfortable parsonages, or their episcopal pa- 
laces ; still less do we want to see our prelates, like their pre- 
lates, in the House of Lords. We prefer our poverty to their 
wealth ; our independence to any sort of servitude to the 
State, however thickly gilt. We want no exclusive privi- 
leges. We want to stand on precisely the same level with 
the professors of all other religions or no-religions. We 
want equality of rights as citizens, and nothing more ; for 
every thing else we “wish to depend on our own capacities, 
our zeal, our learning, our honesty, and on the protection of 
God, and on nothing | more. 

With any scheme, therefore, or agitation, which has for 
its object the making the Established Protestant clergy change 
places with our own, we have no sympathy whatever, but the 
reverse. Whatever might have been said in favour of the 
State-l’stablishment of the true religion in past days, we be- 
lieve that now the balance of argument is entirely against 
every thing of the kind, at least in countries where Catholi- 
cism and the State are not already bound up together. Of 
these cases we say nothing, as they are not our own, except 
that, on the whole, we imagine that wherever the separation 
can be quietly carried out, the better for the cause of true 
religion, and of good government into the bargain. 

It will be concluded at once, then, that we take no inter- 
est in those attacks which are made on the Irish Establish- 
ment, as distinguished from the English, on the ground that 
in Ireland Catholicism is the religion of the majority; and 
which imply that there is comparatively no great harm done 
by the establishment of Protestantism in England, where Ca- 
tholies are so few. If these especial assaults are made on the 
Irish Establishment with any ultimate plan for transferring 
its revenues to the Catholic clergy, as being the clergy of the 
majority, for ourselves, we say, rather than hang the incubus 
of vast and territorial wealth and of State connection on the 
neck of Irish Catholicism, let the Establishment stand as it 
is. ‘The harm it does now is most serious; but the harm its 
riches and position would do, if they were ours, would be 
tenfold. <A well-filled purse may be a powerful enemy, but 
it is a fatal friend. Modern society is such, and the rela- 
tions of various religious sects to one another also such, that 
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the Catholic Chureh cannot now flourish if placed in the same 
position which she enjoyed in the middle ages. And how 
men of good sense and devout intentions, with the know- 
ledge of what medicval wealth brought upon the Church, 
ean sigh for high temporal places for the Catholic priesthood 
and hier: uwehy, is a marvel only to be accounted for by the 
fact that it is hard to believe any difliculties to be so trying 
as those which beset ourselves. Does any man believe that 
if the Church had remained comparativ ely poor and uncon- 
nected with the State, the ‘* Reformation” would have taken 
place? People talk as if this same ‘ Reformation” was the 
work of Protestants; and forget that it was the work of Ca- 
tholic prelates, Catholic priests, Catholic monks, Catholic so- 
verelens, Catholic ; sobles, and Catholic gentlemen, corrupted 
to their heart’s core by gold. Who, then, with all our pre- 
sent disasters, shortcomings, disecusions. and difficulties, can 
desire to see the palaces of Lambeth, York, Dublin, or Ar- 
magh inhabited by the rightful owners, rightful though they 
be? As to the ereater mischiefs supposed to be done to reli- 
gion by the Irish Establishment than by the English, the 
notion is very questionable, Undoubtedly it is peculiarly 
monstrous that all the machinery of a well-endowed parish 
should be kept up for the benefit of “dea itly-beloved Roger, 

as Swift called his “ congregation.” An id, at first sight, it 
seems less hard for an English Catholic to see the old C: itho- 
lic buildings and the old Catholic tithes in anti-Catholic hands, 
when these anti-Catholics outnumber the resident Catholics 
as ten or twenty to one. But really the positive wrong is just 
the same in both cases. Whether Iam kicked out of my own 
house in company with one-tenth or with nine-tenths of my 
neighbours similarly served, the injustice and suffering is the 
same to me; J sufier just the s same; I have to pay my full 
share of the expenses necessary for building and keeping up 
anew church, and for supp orting my own clergy, whether I 
am one of ten Catholics ina parish, or one of ten hundr ed; nay, 
if there is any difference, 1 who am one of a few am worse off 
than he is who is one of many ; for many people together can 
carry on any work, whether ecclesiastical or otherwise, at a 
less cost per head, supposing each individual gains the same 
benefit in both cases, than can be managed by only a few 
people acting in concert. We have an illustration in the 
comparative temporal conditions of the English and Irish 
Catholic clergy. ‘Tle English Catholic aristocracy and gen- 
try, as a class, are, at the very least, as liberal in their gifts to 
the Church as are Catholics of equal rank and wealth in Ire- 
land ; but nevertneless, as a body, the Irish priesthood are in 
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more comfortable circumstances than the English. ‘There are 
hard cases in Ireland, and there are a few priests in england 
who are well supported by their flocks; but nevertheless the 
inglish clergy find it much harder to live than do their [rish 
brethren, for this special reason, that Catholics being scat- 
tered, the cost of the maintenance of their clergy presses 
more severely upon them than where Catholics are many. 

‘Chat the Catholic people of either itngland or Ireland 
would be gainers in a pecuniary way by the simple destruc- 
tion of the Lstablishment, is simply fiction, except so far as 
itnglish church-rates go. If tithes were utterly from this 
hour abolished, the mass of the people would not be one six- 
pence the richer. ‘The swee ping away of the tithe (whether 
commuted or not) is simply the transferring of its amount 
from the present possessors fo ihe owners of the land. ‘The 
occupiers and the people in gencral would neither gain nor 
lose one farthing. If the tithes were transferred to the Ca- 
tholic clergy, that would be quite another thing; but as we 
have said, may the day be far distant when we thus sow the 
seeds of corruption in our own body, and prepare Ireland, 
and England too, for a second * reformation.’ 

All “this, however, touches only the money part of the 
question. ‘Lhe real evil of the Establishment is of a far dif- 
ferent nature, and requires to be met by measures of which 
the upsetting the Establishment itself is but a part. As an 
antagonist to our —— and not simply as a rifler of our 
pockets, the Jestablishment injures us Qa fostering in the 
minds of the British and Irish people an idea that ‘Catholi- 
cism is low, ungentlemanly, un-Inglish, unintellectual, lax in 
morals, and a toe to civilisation and freedom. It is one of 
the main props of that vast system of misrepresentation by 
which the true claims of the Church are completely kept out 
of the sight of nine-tenths of the best members of the social 
state. it is by meaus of the Establishment, and through the 
stimulus supplied by the Establishment, that our books are 
put upon an index expurgatorius, the good deeds of our 
nuns are unremembered, our clergy are viewed as the hired 
minions of a foreign and anti- uglish potentate. It is the 
Establishment which ever strives to mark us with the igno- 
minious name of ‘ Dissenters,” which perpetually whispers 
doubts of our honour and candour, which makes the respect- 
able and aiistocratic consider themselves disgraced when a 
member of their family ‘ becomes a Homanist,” as they 
phrase it. It is the Establishment that keeps up that ‘relon 
of terror” which holds so many timid souls in bondage, and 
terrifies those who are sensitive to ridicule, and gives a cur- 
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rency to those cant expressions which serve to make the con- 
scientious imagine that they are serving God by stifling the 
voice of conscience itself. It is the Establishment which pays 
and feeds ten thousand popes throughout the land, whose 
very existence depends on the keeping alive the ridiculous 
old traditions of their immediate ancestors, and who can no 
more be expected to tell the whole truth than a doctor can 
be expected to decry drugs, or a butcher to advocate vegeta- 
rianism. ‘The Establishment is the correlative of that quasi- 
virtue so dear to the heart of the Englishman and English- 
woman ; we mean, respectability. With such an Establish- 
ment, so venerable, so well-conducted, so free from vulgar 
fanaticism, so well-dressed, with such a liturgy, such anthems, 
such organs, such choristers, such cathedrals, such parson- 
ages, such a literature, such universities, such college chapels 
and gardens, such libraries, such degrees, how is it possible 
that the genuine English mind can conceive it possible that, 
after all, the whole thing is a spiritual sham, a delusion 
of the past, a folly and crime of other days, to be swept 
away in order to make room for the true successors of the 
Apostles ? 

It is, then, in its influence on the popular mind of Great 
Britain and Ireland that we recognise the grand injury that 
the Establishment does to the Catholic faith ; we see in it the 
clever possessor of stolen goods, who, to make sure of his 
ill-gotten wealth, contrives to blacken the character of its 
rightful owner, so that when he comes into court for redress 
he is forthwith turned out as a contemptible lying scoundrel. 
Of course we do not say that all the Anglican clergy and 
their adherents know what they are doing, when they do all 
this; far from it. The old original thieves knew it well 
enough, and pretty shameless they were ; but their succes- 
sors, who have inherited their gains, have not, we gladly ad- 
mit, inherited their consciousness of the crimes they com- 
mitted. But still, their acts are those of men who utterly 
misrepresent and malign us Catholics and our ereed, and 
whose undeniable interest it is to prevent the British nation 
from opening its eyes. 

Again, it is the interest of every one who is in any way 
connected with the Establishment to keep down Popery, as 
the rival of the Establishment, by branding it with the worst 
of characters. We never shall estimate rightly the strength 
of the Establishment if we view it simply or chiefly as a cleri- 
cal or religious institution; it is essentially a part of the in- 
come of the middle and upper classes of the community ; its 
welfare is bound up with their welfare in a totally different 
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way from that in which church-revenues are associated with 
the general stability of property in Catholic countries. The 
Catholic clergy and religious bodies, by the simple fact of 
their celibacy, never can form a large and integral pontoon of 
the middle and upper classes like the Anglican. clergy. Even 
in the wealthiest times of the Church, when mitres and ab- 
beys were too often regarded as prizes by a sort of fitness be- 
longing to the clerical members of great families,—even then 
there was a very large proportion of the clergy who had no 
ties of blood with the rich and powerful sections of the com- 
munity. When, therefore, the nobility of the time united 
with the sovereign to plunder the Church of its possessions, 

they did not feel that while they took from the Church with 
one hand, they were robbing themselves with the other. 
But here in England there is hardly a family of respecta- 
bility that does not look upon the Establishment as a means 
for supplying a respectable income, a gentlemanly position, 
for one or more of its kinsfolk. Whatever damages the Ks- 
tablishment, therefore, is a positive loss to all this immensely 
numerous class ; whatever lowers its respectability, or de- 

tracts from is ancient reputation, or robs it of its revenues, is 
just so much personal injury to nearly the whole body of the 
English and Irish aristocracy and gentry, and to many of the 
mercantile and trading classes besides. 

It is the overlooking these vast ramifications of the roots 
of the Istablishment in English society which often leads 
Catholics into erroneous calculations as to its probable sta- 
bility. We see the ery for church-reform, the coolness with 
which Parliament rearranges the eccle siastical revenues, the 
meekness with which the ‘clergy submit to the doctrinal dic- 
tations of temporal courts, and the ridicule cast on their 
pretensions to be successors of the Apostles by newspaper- 
writers; and from this we argue that the Establishment is 
losing its hold on the nation as an institution. Never was 
there a more illogical deduction. The British aristocracy, 
gentry, and commercial classes no more uphold the Esta- 
blished bishops as successors of the Apostles than we do. 
When a man like Henry of Exeter tries ‘the game, with ever 
such cautiousness, he is forthwith laughed at for his impu- 
dence. And as for any pretensions made by the great body 
of the clergy to teach the educated classes of the community 
what is the undoubted word of God, with the authority of 
divinely-appointed ministers of the gospel, —such things may 
pass muster with a few female coteries here and there about 
the country, but they would be the mere jest of ninety-nine 
out of a hundred men of every respectable class. 
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When the laity cry out for, and carry forward ‘ church- 
reform,” they ta rial the best possible care to preserve the 
church-possessions to the Establishment itself; they are per- 
fectly aware that they are merely rearranging thelr own pro- 
perty, and making their own servants do their work more 
properly and decently , so as to neutralise the efforts of Pa- 
pists and Nonconformists by showing what a practical com- 
mon-sense affair the Church of England is, after all. Logic 
and theology have nothing to do with the matter. The go- 
verning classes in this country want a good, useful, working 
institution, thoroughly respectable, knowing its own place, 
and keeping to its own business, and supplying them with 
some fifteen thousand good places, to be filled by members of 
their own families, as interest and luck may settle the prizes. 
We are sometimes simple enough to imagine that if the May- 
nooth grant were withdrawn, the English Parliament would 
upset the Irish Establishment, for the sake of consistency. 
Who ever heard of men giving up an immense number of 
good places, varying in value from one hundred to eight or 
ten thousand a-year, for the sake of logical consistency ? 
What on carth do the upper and middle classes of this king- 
dom care for logical consistency? You might as reasonably 
expect a national revolution in favour of Mr. . elinger Sy- 
inons’ crotchets about the moon, With logical consistency on 
one side, and an annual million sterling on the other, is it m 
inan’s nature to hesitate for the infinitesimally sinallest frac- 
tion of a second? We may rest assured that if the May- 
nooth grant does go, there w ‘ill be a year or two’s grand hub- 
bub on our part, in which we shall be backed up by the Par- 
liamentary opposition for the time being, whichever political 
party it may be, and then all will subside again, and we shall 
be called im ypudent dogs if we continue to grumble. 

We entreat our fellow-Catholics, then, in arvanging their 
plans for upsetting church-establishments, not to suffer them- 
selves to be misled by any superficial view of the facts of the 
case. Unless we comprehend, not only the theological weak- 
nesses of Protestantism, but also the sources of its political 
strength, we shall do ourselves more harm than good by mis- 
calculating the means necessary for reducing it to its proper 
level. It camnot be too urgently repeated, that the streneth 
of Anglicanism, as established in England and Ireland, is not 
a theological and doctrinal strength; and moreover that it is 
because it is thus not theological and dogmatic, that it is so 
difficult to overthrow. The Establishment is strong, because 
it embodies just enough of the dogmatic and religious prin- 
ciple, and just enough of the Catholic system generally, to 
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appear an essentially religious institution, and to answer the 
purposes of the governing classes; and at the same time fur- 
nishes good worldly positions to an overwhelining majority of 
these same ruling castes. 

To suppose, therefore, that the Establishment is to be 
overthrown by mere force of reasoning on logical, or theo- 
logical, or moral grounds, is clearly absurd. ‘The mass of 
mankind, rich and poor, English, Irish, and Continental, in- 
variably act on grounds of personal and temporal interest. 
No man ever yet impoverished himself, except for motives 
to which nine persons out of ten are utt erly insensible. No- 
thing will ever disendow Anglicanism in England or Ireland, 
but a sheer Parliamentary out-voting of its supporters. And 
this can never be looked for until in the House of Commons 
there is a large majority of men who have no personal or 
family interest in the loaves and fishes of the Mstablishment. 
A small majority would not suffice; for the Lords would 
never yield to any thing less than a majority so great and 
so determined as to terrify them into acquiescence. Such a 
popular commotion as that which carried Catholic emancipa- 
tion would, of course, have its practical weight in this case ; 
but such an agitation as that which carried emancip: ition 
would not really disendow Protestantism, because the Lords 
aud Commons are personally far more dee} ply interested in 
the Establishment than they were in ein a few Catholics 
out of Parliament. Many of the most determined of Pro- 
testauts laughed at ihe fanaticism and bigotry of their fel- 
low-religionists, and voted on our side. But a man does not 
laugh at fanaticism and bigotry when fanaticisin and bigotry 
bring him in five hundred a-year. <A family-living is an 
argument in favour of things as they are as cogent as the 
mathematical proof that there are two right angles in every 
triangle. 

Practically, then, our conclusion is this: first, that there 
is no chance whatever of upsetting either the Irish or English 
Lustablishment at present; and as a corollary, that we must 
not waste our strength by expending it on agitations, which 
can only be desirable on the ground that they will soon suc- 
ceed in their aim. And se condly, that the best thing that 
Catholics can do with a view to the future is, personally to 
take that place in the community which will enable them to 
come in and join the agitation, when the right hour is come, 
with efficient, nay, with ov erwhel ming force. 

To treat, iawn, these two conclusions a little more in 
detail. And first, as to the expediency of present political 
agitation. It may be taken as an undoubted axiom, that 
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every agitation which fails of attaining its end in a moderate 
space of time, so far injures the cause it is intended to serve. 
It emboldens its enemies, and it disheartens its supporters, 
while it distracts their attention from other and more practi- 
cally important labours. ‘This, however, is not the case with 
agitations which are intended to be preliminary, and to last 
probably a long time, possibly even to be handed on to ano- 
ther generation. These, indeed, can hardly be called agita- 
tions, ‘They are conducted by a different sort of machinery ; 
they aim at affecting, on the whole, a different class of people, 
and they appeal to a different set of motives and passions. 
They are instructive rather than exciting; they are occupied 
in informing friends, or people disposed to be friends, rather 
than in defying or terrifying foes. ‘They do not call for any 
vast exertion of energy or strength, and can be taken up and 
laid down, and again taken up, Just as opportunity offers, or 
leisure allows, 

Thus keeping ourselves unhampered by any fierce and 
engrossing present political agitation, we shall have more 
leisure and energies to devote to the grand duty of strength- 
ening ourselves, Shut out as we have been from those ad- 
vantages which have made the ruling classes of the empire 
what they are, our truest wisdom, now that matters are 
changed, is to strain every nerve to place ourselves on an 
equality with the most highly favoured and the most efli- 
ciently disciplined. If we neglect this first of duties, we 
shall have httle or no weight to throw into the scale when 
the time is really come for the death-struggle of Establish- 
mentism ; we shall no more be a body of vast social influ- 
ence th: we we are now, when—whatever may be our deserts 
—our favour rather injures a cause than upholds it. <As 
things are now, ‘‘the Catholic” opinion and action on affairs 
in general just go for nothing. ‘There have been a few 
Irish members of Parliament who have had so many votes 
to bully or support a minister with, but of these the larger 
portion have been notoriously venal ; and now that Mr, Lu- 
cas is dead, our representatives are nearly all nonentities or 
confessed ‘* bores,” which is worse. 

‘lo suppose that these evils are to be remedied by talking 
and agitation, is pure nonsense. There is nothing for it but 
a vigorous and determined training of ourselves, both rich and 
poor, combined with a practical readiness to take our places 
personally in the social and political world as opportunities 
offer. We must, as the saying is, throw ourselves into our 
work with all our hearts, and force the world to see what we 
are by being all that we can be. So far as the notions of the 
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age are good, or even harmless, so far it is for us to accept, 
appropriate, and act upon them. If we choose to play the 
Quixote, and take ourselves to be medieval knights, commis- 
sioned to assault the whirling mill-sails of modern life, we 
shall share the fate of the poor Don, and be dashed sprawling 
on the ground, sorely bruised and utterly discomfited. What 
the English world is prepared to honour, let us honour, so 
long as it is allowable. In former days, people associated the 
ideas of secular splendour with lawful spiritual power. Now- 
a-days, they recall the poverty of the Apostles, and refuse 
obedience to those who do not practise the apostolic self- 
denial. But, at the same time, they connect intellectual cul- 
tivation, and all its kindred graces, with the idea of the sacred 
ministry. They cannot conceive a primitive bishop, living at 
Lambeth, with fifteen or twenty thousand a-year; but they 
are convinced that were Saint Paul now alive, he would be 
a very respectable mathematician, and hold sound views on 
draining, guano, and the steam-plough. At present, the 
Isnglish mind is filled with the most ridiculous notions about 
us and our creed. It holds us to be the enemies of freedom, 
of manliness, of openness, of honour, of industry, of enlight- 
enment, of national prosperity ; and on these grounds—far 
more than on abstract theological reasons—it sets itself to 
keep us down, and to permit us none of that equality in ri- 
valry which it allows to every other class in the community. 
‘l'o destroy this hostility, it is of no avail to argue till we are 
hoarse on general grounds. It profits little to prove, that for 
all these blessings and virtues which the model Englishman 
so highly prizes he is really indebted to the Catholicism of 
the middle ages; that the seeds of this very freedom and 
civilisation were sown six hundred years ago ; and that the 
immediate effect of the ‘‘ Reformation” was just to throw 
back the progress of the country towards barbarism and sla- 
very. The English mind has small taste for this sort of rea- 
soning ; it is untheoretical, unhistorical, and unscientific. It 
goes by what it sees, and has a profound suspicion of every 
thing that has not been tried by itself. It hardly believes in 
facts, unless they are the facts of to-day, and can be touched, 
seen, and examined, within the limits of the British isles. 
We cannot, accordingly, talk or write down the anti-Catholic 
prejudices of our neighbours. Our only way is, to live them 
down. We cannot point to Westminster and York Mins- 
ter, and argue the question as to who ought to have them, 
and who would make the best use of them. ‘They had ra. 
ther see the noble aisles cold and desolate—and yet in the 
possession of an institution which they think respectable, 
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national, and on the whole, learned and intelligent—than 
turned to practical use by those whom they believe to be 
pricst-ridden simpletons. “Tf your religion is what you pre- 
tend,” they say, “‘why are you not as a body equal to the 
highest and ablest in the kingdom? If your Jesuits and Be- 
nedictines have done such things for learning as you assert, 
where are their works, or the works of their pupils, now ? It 
your fathers created our freedom, why are you not found 
carrying out the system they erected?” It avails nothing to 
answer these questions by pointing to past penal laws, and to 
present poverty and paucity of numbers. The Englishman 
to his other notions about Catholics adds the crowning de- 
lusion—that whatever they choose to do they can do, “And 
so he answers his questions for himself, by imputing to us 
wilful ignorance, wilful slavishness, wilful superstition, and 
wilful laziness. And he will never accept any other answer, 
except palpable visible facts, foreed on him by the acts of 
English and Irish Catholics—the living proofs of the erro- 
neousness of his prejudices. 

So far, then, as the actual destruction of the Establishment 
is concerned, we fear there is no hope of it at present. No- 
thing but an increase of political power in the hands of its 
enemies can overthrow it; and this increase can come only 
by so large an extension of the electoral suffrage as to im- 
peril the existence of our whole political constitution, or by 
our gaining, through conversions and the general education 
of our entire body, such a position in the nation as may 
counterbalance the interest which the upper classes of societ 
now have in maintaining the Establishment. While the elec- 
toral suffrage is, as now, confined to the wealthy and com- 
fortable classes, the Establishment is safe. Dissent will 
never upset it, because Dissenters almost always join the Es- 
tablishment when they get rich; or if they do not join it 
themselves, their children do. Besides this, they would, as 
a body, rather see the Establishment upheld than Catholi- 
cism benefited, unless the gain to themselves would be so 
great as to make them lose for a time their anti-Popish feel- 
ines. Moreover Dissent is now a losing speculation in the 
country. It has but flimsy theological convictions; its old 
anti-prelatic fury is marvellously soothed down; it coquets 
with Gothicism, chantings, and liturgies; its preachers love 
to look like Anglican clergymen; it aims at being intel- 
lectual, polished, “gentlemanly ; and thus is fast losing that 
peculiar anti-Anglican spirit which gave it its hold on the 
fanatical, the discontented, and the rude. ‘To whatever extent 
it becomes more and more latitudinarian, just so far it sits 
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easier in the neighbourhood of its endowed rival. Latitudi- 
narianism allows, on principle, astonishing lengths of casuis- 
try in the way of signing articles and creeds without believ- 
ing them in their grammatical meaning. If it was right in 
Saint Paul to use the current language of his day, they ar- 
gue, when he meant something far more enlightened and 
philosophic, surely we may adopt his forms of speech in 
Anglican devotions and dogmatic statements, when our 
meaning is just what we say was Saint Paul’s meaning. 
Thus argues modern Socinianism, or Germanism, or “ large- 
ness of view,” or whatever else be its fashionable title. And 
thus will Latitudinarianism continue to spread, without dam- 
aging the Establishment any where but in its outworks., 
We Catholics alone can advance in social position, in educa- 
tion, in wealth, in numbers, and yet retain our conviction 
that the Establishment ought to be abolished for the glory 
of God and the good of men’s souls. Let us, then, bide our 
time, watching and in patience. Perhaps the day may come, 
when we least expect it, for the actual attack, the bombard- 
ment, and the storming. But in the mean time, let us wisely 
and securely take up our position, fortify our camp, and train 
our troops; and then when the hour is come, there will be 
no fear of defeat; the persecutions of three centuries will be 
avenged, and we shall stand where only we desire to stand— 
on a footing of perfect equality with the sects that surround 
us In all their motley multitude. 





A MORNING AT THE STAR-CHAMBER. 


We begin our series of records of the sufferings of the Ca- 
tholics under the penal laws with the report of a trial in the 
Star-chamber, which originated in the alleged confession of 
l’ather Campian at the rack. It is said that the martyr, when 
stretched on the instrument of torture, trusting to the oath 
of the rackmasters that no evil should come to the parties 
named, confessed that he had been at the house of certain Ca- 
tholics in the county of Northampton. It is further alleged 
that he afterwards reproached himself for his weakness, and 
wrote to a fellow-prisoner, Mr. Pound, that he had confessed 
only the names of the persons at whose houses he had been, 
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but not a word of their secrets. This letter (whether true 
or forged) was intercepted; and, together with the confession, 
became the ground of the following trial, so far as Lord Vaux, 
Sir Thomas Tresame, and Sir William Catesby are concerned. 
The other parties, the Gryffyths and Powdrel, were named 
with more circumstance in the alleged confession; and when 
taken up were found, by their own admission, to have really 
entertained Campian and his companions. ‘They were then 
joined in one batch with the rest, that the direct proof in 
their case might serve to prejudice the case of the others, 
who seem to have been put down in the alleged confession 
simply because they were the chief recusant families of the 
county of Northampton, which Campian chiefly frequented. 
We ourselves have no hesitation in expressing our belief that 
the confession was a forgery, and known to be so by most of 
the judges ; and that the denials of Lord Vaux, Tresame, and 
Catesby, were perfectly true. We found our opinion not 
only on the known characters of the parties, and the proofs 
which we hold of the perjury of the witnesses to the confes- 
sion in other matters, but also on the deportment and cha- 
racters of Sir Thomas Tresame and his companions, as well 
as on other grounds, which we hope to have an early oppor- 
tunity of explaining more at length. 

We hope that none of our readers will be frightened at 
the prolixity of the following report. Independently of the 
interest which every Catholic ought to feel in the details of 
the sufferings of the confessors of the faith, as Englishmen 
we ought to be proud of the noble stand which these accom- 
plished gentlemen made for the dearest liberties of our coun- 
try. The just reader will acknowledge that the services 
which are always attributed to such men as Hampden, were 
in reality performed before him by Tresame and his com- 
panions. ‘They were not so happy as Hampden, in lighting 
the conflagration which destroyed the oppressor; but they 
have the greater merit of having suffered not only for reli- 
gion, but also for the best rights of Englishmen, which they 
claimed with an amount of boldness and eloquence seldom to 
be found in defendants before such a dreaded tribunal as that 
of the Star-Chamber, and in such times of rampant injustice 
as the days of Queen Elizabeth. 


At the Court of Starre-Chamber, Wednesday the 
20th November 1581.* 


Where were set in order the Lords Chancellor, Chamberlain, 
* Harleian Ms, 859, 
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Leicester, Cromwell, Buckhurst, Hunsdon, Norrys; Sir Francis 
Knolls, Treasurer; Sir Walter Mildmay, Chancellor @f the Ex- 
chequer; the Chief-Justice of England; the Chief-Justice of the 
Common Pleas, and the Chief Baron. 

The prisoners at the bar were Lord Vaux,* Sir Thos. Tresame,t 
Knt., Mr. Powdrell, Mrs. Gryffyth of Bucks, and her husband’s 
brother, Mr. Ambrose Griffyth. All these came from the Fleet 
together, and were brought to the bar between nine and ten o'clock 
in the morning. 

Sir Wm. Catesby,t + Knt., was brought from the King’s Bench ; 
whose warning of coming thither was very late. ‘The Lord Vaux 
and Sir T. 'Tresame had been heard before his coming to the Star- 
Chamber. 

The queen’s counsel was Popham, the attorney-general; Eger- 
ton, the solicitor; and Mr. Cenant, who spake nothing. 

The attorney gave evidence against the prisoners, with a long 
exordium of the happy reign of the queen; showing what a mali- 
cious enemy the Pope was, who had stirred the rebellion§ in the 
north; who sent in the excommunication with Shelton; 
in Maynie;§] who stirred the late rebellion in Treland;** and who 
now had sent in renegade Jesuits and seminary priests, the very 
seed of sedition, Among whom was one Campian,}+} who had been 
received sundry times in the houses of Lord Vaux, Sir T. Tre- 

same, Sir W. Catesby, Mr. Powdrell, and Mrs. Griffyth. 

Then against Lord Vaux, Sir T. Tresame, and Sir W. Catesby, 
he further gave in evidence, that they, being meio thereof, did 
deny it; who, being required by the council to confirm it by an 
oath, refused it: who then charged them on their allegiance to swear, 
but they refused it. Whereupon he urged the contempt; but he 
neither produced for that warrant of law nor precedent. 





* William, third Lord Vaux, of Harrowden, Northamptonshire, married to 
Mary, aunt of Sir T. Tresame. A most generous assister of priests, in spite of the 
persecution he endured on their account. Od. 1595. 

+ Sir T. Tresame, of Rushton, Northamptonshire, born 1544; knighted by 
Queen Elizabeth, at Kenilworth. Confined for a long time for recusancy in Wis- 
beach Castle. In 1597 he had been already three times in custody. He was an 
accomplished scholar, and no contemptible architect. His son, Francis Tresham, 
joined in the Gunpowder Plot. 

t Sir Wm. Catesby, of Ashby Leger, Northamptonshire, was brother-in-law 
of Sir Thos. Tresame, and father of Robert Catesby, the author of the Gunpow- 
der Plot. He had a house in Southwark, where he hospitably entertained many 
of the persecuted Catholics. § 1569. 

iL Felton, hanged for publisbing the bull of S. Pius V., Aug. 8, 1570. 

“@ Cuthbert Mayne, the proto-martyr of the Seminaries, suffered Noy. 29, 
1577. 

** The rebellion of Fitzmaurice and Desmond, 1579-80. 

tf Campian, a gentleman of a Northamptonshire family, which furnished seve- 
ral incumbents to parishes in that county, both before and after the Reformation. 
He was originally a clergyman of the Establishment, of St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford; and after his conversion, joined the Society of Jesus. He was enthusiasti- 
cally admired by all persons that knew him, and finished a saintly life by a glorious 
martyrdom, Dee. 1, 1581, eleven days after this trial. (See Challoner’s A/ission- 
ary Priests, No. 5.) 
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Against Mr. Powdrell he urged, that he also, being by the 
council required to swear to certain articles, likewise refused to 
swear to the interrogatories, unless he might first see them. 

Against Mrs. Grifiyth and her brother, in that they, being exa- 
mined before him, the ‘said attorney, refused to swear. 

The evidence read in that behalf was a confession of Mr. Cam- 
pian’s at the rack in August last, before the lieutenant of the Tower,* 
Norton,} and Hammon. The content whereof was that he had been 
at the house of Lord Vaux sundry times; at Sir T. Tresame’s house ; 
at Mr. Grvyflyn’s of Northampton, where also the Lady Tresame 
then was; ‘and at the house of Sir W. Catesby, where Sir T. Tre- 
same and his lady then were. Also at one time when he was at 
Lord Vaux’s, he said that Lord Compton was there; but not men- 
tioning conference with them, or the like. 

Also to enforce this there was a letter produced, said to be in- 
tercepted, which Mr. Campian should seem to write to a fellow- 
prisoner of his, namely Mr. Pound; wherein he did take notice 
that by frailty he had confessed of some houses where he had been, 
which now he repented him, and desired Mr. Pound to beg him 
pardon of the Catholics therein, saying that in this he only rejoiced 
that he had discovered no things of secret. 

Then the court demanded of the Lord Vaux what he could an- 
swer herein, and whether he confessed or denied this to be true 
which for the queen had been given in evidence against him. 

Lord. Vaux, making an humble and lowly obedience, offered to 
speak; but Lord Leicester (as it seemed), disliking of some want 
of duty or reverence therein, something said (as we guessed) touch- 
ing the same to the lord chancellor. 

Lord Chancellor. My lord, doth it become you so unreverently 
to presume to make answer with only bowing of your leg, in so nigh 
an offence as this is that you have committed against her majesty ? 
No, it little beseemeth you, and greatly is to be disliked. 

Lord Vaux. My lords all, if L have failed in any part of my 
duty, | humbly pray pardon; for I had intention not to offend there- 
in (God is my judge). And the rather I hope you will pardon it 
in me, who through ignorance have committed this error, being erst 
never acquainted with the answering of any like cause in this or 
any other court. (All this he spake upon his knee; and so con- 
tinued kneeling all the time of his answer, and so likewise the 
residue. ) 

Ld. Chan. Answer to the matter that her majesty’s attorney 
hath charged you withal. Do you confess it or deny it ? 


* Sir Owen Hopton, a great persecutor of the Catholics ; but who made much 
money out of them, by charging Government for their keep long alter death had 
removed them from his custody. 

+ A miscreant who was M.P., and who drew up many of the bills against Ca- 
tholics ; but who got into prison in March, in the year 1582, for a libel | against 
the Bishops of the Establishment. While in prison he wrote a letter to the 
lords of the council, in apology for his cruelty in torturing Campian and Briant, 
which we intend to publish as soon as we have an opportunity. 
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Id. V. My lords, I acknowledge all to be true that I am 
charged withal concerning my vebasal to swear, and withal do affirm 
mv eXamination, taken before Sir Walter Mildmay, to be true; 
offering now, as always heretofore | have done, to depose to any in- 
terrogatories that concern my loyalty to her majesty, or duty to 
the State, requiring only to be exempte -d from deposing in matters 
of conscience, which, w ithout offe ‘nding of my conscience grievously, 
I may not consent to do: with further offer that if I be not a most 
true and faithful subject to her majesty, show me no favour, but 
cut me off forthwith; at whose commandment my goods, my lands, 
and my life ever hath been and ever shall be ready in all duty to 
be employed. And as to the receiving of Mr. Campian (albeit I 
confess le was schoolmaster to some of my boys), yet I deny that 
he was at my house. I say that he was not there to my knowledge; 
whereof reprove me, and let me be punished with the punishment I 
deserve. 

Ld. Chan. You have denied it unsworn; why do you refuse to 
swear it? Nay, you were but required to say it upon your honour, 
and withal but to your knowledge; and fayour you had also showed 
you, that Campian’ s examination in that point was read unto you, 
wherein he confessed to have been at your house. 

Lord Vaux answers that a nobleman’s affirmation on his honour 
is the same as an oath; and he refused it, for fear of its being 1m- 
peached by untrue accusations. 

Ld. Chan. You see he hath said herein what he can. You may 
proceed with Sir T’. ‘Tresame. 

Ld. V. Thus much I humbly pray, that if I have committed any 
offence herein, you would not impute it to contemptuous obstinacy, 
but rather to fear of ofiending my conscience. 

Ld. Chan. Six 'T. Tresame, what say you to that which Mr. At- 
torney-General hath charged you withal ; is it true or false ? 

sir IT. Tresame, making humble and 1 »w reverence to the court, 
kneeled down upon his knee, and made his defence as followeth: 

Mr. Attorney, you have charged me generally with sundry times 
receiving of Mr. Campian. I pray you limit the times and place, 
that my answer may be particular and direct. 

The attorney caused Mr. Campian’s confession to be read in 
that behalf; which being finished, Sir T. T. answered: 

Being hitherto brought unto this bar by order of this honourable 
court, necessity now forceth me to plead my own defence, since 
hone other will, or may; who being wholly unfraught of skill or 
art, and wholly unexperienced to speak before so honourable and 
Treat an assembly, and never practised heretofore to make answer 
in the like cause, and withal meanly—yea, too too meanly—in- 
debted to nature for her gifts, even which I find to be marvellously 
impaired with my now many months’ imprisonment; which being 
mere contrary to my ever heretofore liberty at large, hath wrought 
no small alteration in me; wherefore I am in all humility and duty 
most humbly to beseech your honours that if any thing escape me 
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which beseemeth me not, that in respect of my more than many 
aforesaid defects, your good lordships, of your great benignity, will 
pardon the same in me, or else give me leave to expound myself, 
who hath intention to satisfy, and in no wise further to move 
offence unto you, right lowly beseeching you to carry in memory 
what St. Augustine saith: Linguam ream non facit nisi mens rea— 
which I protest is not in me. 

Mr. Attorney, you have with great skill inferred my offence, 
wherein if I were faulty in the same nature and form as you have 
charged me, worthily I ought to be punished; but I doubt not 
but to make it otherwise to appear. A great part of your speech 
concerneth me not; wherefore I will answer to those points which 
chiefly do concern myself, wherein I have to make answer only to 
two points: the one for the receiving of Mr. Campian in such sort 
as you have charged me; the other in contemptuously refusing to 
swear. 

These being the several parts whereto I should answer, whether 
is it your lordships’ pleasure that I shall answer to one or both ? 
being ready to yield you sufficient answer to them both; for he who 
hath innocency for his advocate can never be taken unprovided. 

Upon this demand, Lord Leicester moved towards the lord 
chancellor, and so likewise the attorney; whereupon presently the 
chancellor commanded Sir 'T. ‘Tresame to speak to the contempt 
only. 

Sir T. T. Then I trust I am acquitted of the receiving oi 
Mr. Campian, wherewith I was charged by Mr. Attorney, in that I 
have denied it, and am ready to yield proof thereof; and that your 
lordships will not have me to answer thereto, but to the contempt only. 
Wherein I being delivered of the principal and original supposed 
offence, I make no question but my offence then in not swearing 
will greatly be extenuated, if not wholly avoided; for hardly —nay, 
impossibly—may that which is framed upon the foundation stand, 
when the foundation itself is removed and taken away from it. 
Wherefore (under correction of the court) I take the offence to be 
either nothing or else very little, if I refuse to swear to discover 
the thing that is of itself no offence at all. 

But before I enter to answer of the contempt, may it please you 
to grant me, that whatsoever I shall be necessarily occasioned to 
plead in my defence, that you will not deem it in me presumption or 
arrogance that I intend thereby to persuade the court to be of my 
mind and opinion; but to make manifest only that I have not per- 
severed of any obstinate undutifulness, but induced thereto by great 
reason and authority, seeming in my weak opinion unanswerable; 
wherein if I have failed, I humbly pray to be reduced forth of my 
errors by your singular knowledge and deep judgment, and then 
shall I be most ready to accept of that oath which now in no re- 
spect I may. And for my warrant herein (under your correction I 
say it) I have the express word of God not to be controlled, the 
opposition of the received doctors of the Church not to be denied, 
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the practice of the primitive Church when she was in most purity, 
by examples of glorious martyrs to us faithfully testified, and by 
probable reason not to be gainsaid; the one inhibiting me upon pain 
of present wor Idly shame, the other upon peril of future eternal dam- 
nation, which be two principal inhibitions to any honest Christian. 

And inasmuch as all laws ought to be cuided by God’s law, and 
all our actions ought to take their directions thence, I will begin 
with my warrant out of God’s word, which if I shall sufficiently 
prove, I shall trouble you the less, and shall not need to travel for 
further proof in any of the other authorities, the same of itself being 
most sufficient to free me from all suspect of contempt. My contempt 
consisteth in refusing to swear whether Mr. Campian, a Jesuit, was 
in my house, did say Mass, or preach there, who were present 
thereat, and such-like ; all which tendeth to the discovery of the 
practice of a religion which is not warrantable in this State, and 
which by the laws now in force is penal. In this case, I said, even 
if I were faulty (as I protest Iam most faultless), yet 1 might not 
accuse unsworn; d fortiort not swear therein; nam qui jurat aliquid 
ulicitum cum animo faciend: bis peccat. Wherefore | make no ques- 
tion but that it is unlawful in this case to accuse, and more unlaw- 
ful to swear. And because an oath herein is demanded of me, I 
first will seek what is an oath, and what is incident and proper to 
an oath; each of which being indifferently considered, it shall mani- 
festly appear that to refuse to swear herein is no contempt at all. 

St. Augustine, treating de verbis Apostoli, Ante omnia nolite jurare, 
proposeth this question now in hand; and also answereth himself, 
Quid est juramentum nisi jus reddere Due quando per Deum juras ? 
If, then, 1 am bound by my oath jus reddere Deo, I must heedfully 
foresee that with circumspection I do not the thing not lawful or in- 
convenient to be done; for such things be not due to God. And in 
the 4th of Jeremias we plainly are taught what is incident to an 
oath, without which no oath ought to be taken. ‘The words be, L¢ 
jurabis, dicit Dominus, in veritate, justitia et judicio. ‘The exposition 
whereof very briefly, but withal most pithily, the schoolmen do sig- 
nify: Judicio caret juramentum incautum: veritate mendax ; justitid 
iniqguum et illicitum. 

If, then, we be taught by God’s word, that of necessity those three, 
viz. Truth, Justice, and Judgment, must all concur in an oath, 
which reason also teacheth us that they ought; and if this expo- 
sition of the learned schoolmen and deep divines be not denied, 
which is that an indiscreet oath wanteth judgment, a false oath 
wanteth truth, and an unlawful and unrighteous oath wanteth jus- 
tice, and that without them no oath is to be accepted,—then, in this 
my present case, suffer me to lay open to this court, that not one 
but sundry of these three principles and maxims incident to an oath 
be wanting; that is, both judictum and justitia ; either of which is 
sufficient to free me from my accused contempt. Wherefore, as they 
be placed in the words of the prophet so do I begin my defence 
with them. Therefore first to judicitum, which I will but briefly 
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touch, relying especially to prove it illicitum et contra justitiam, 
wh ch when | descend unto I doubt not but to make most evident. 

Judicium is requisite in an oath; and an unadvised or improvi- 
dent oath doth want judgment, which of necessity must be wanting 
if | depose herein. For if | swear falsely, 1 am pe rjured 3 1f by my 
oath | accuse myself, [ am condemned to the penalty of the law and 
displeasure of my prince, which is contrary to the law of nature 
scipsum perdere ; if | swear truly, then [lay myself wide open to per- 
jury, because Mr. Campian hath op; nositely aceused me in the affir- 
mative ; lastly, if | swear as he hath confesse d, | thereby should record 
myself be ‘fore no meaner witnesses than your honours to be an egre- 
gious liar, to affirm one thing before you unsworn, and by oath be- 
fore you to swear the contrary. Secondly, I should greatly sin 
unchi ritably to belie him, to make him and 7 iyself b th guilty by 
my oath, who to my knowledge are most innocent,* whici I am by 
God’s word expressly forlidden. Lastly, [ should commit a@ eriev- 
ous sin, to swear against the knowledge of my own conscience, 
wherein perhiberem mea conscienti@ falsum festimonium, 

Thus being plunged in this peril, which by no means I may 
escape, I then humbly pray judgment of the court whether I should 
not want judgment indiscreetly to depose herein; which ifit be want- 
ing, as doubtless it is, then am | by the authority of this holy pro- 
phet not to be condemned, but to be cor nmended in not swearing, 
for to swear when judicium is wanting is forbidden: non tentabis 
Dominum Deum tuum. 

Mr. Attorney. My lords: it appeareth that Sir Thomas Tresham, 
upon the excommunication of the Pope, doth not hold you lawful 
judges, and therefore you want judicivm in ministering of an oath ; 
and I know it to be true that by a book which I have seen (which 
is common amongst the Papists), the Pope hath forbidden to swear 
quousque ; and this is his reason of refusal to swear, and the daily 
practice of this court is, if one refuse to swear, he 1s punished by the 
court for the contempt. 

Ld. Chan. Sir Thomas, herein wanteth not judiczum, which is 
requisite inan oath, when we authorised magistrates do offer you an 
oath, which in duty you are to swear unto. 

Sir T. T. Mr. Attor ney, you do me wrong; you reason ex falsa 
hypothesi. 1 derive no argument from any excommunication ; neither 
do I say, or give you occasion to say, that f hold not your honours 
lawful magistrates to administer an oath; but it please th you to sup- 
pose so, and then to make answer to your own supposition ;— but to 
my argument you have answered nothing, for if you unders: ond me, 
I reason only that judicium is wanting in me and not wholly in them, 
if I should swear herein, which still | affirm. And as for your book 
and quousque, I protest I never heard of any such; or, if [ had, 
what had it been tothe purpose, when I take my original and ground 
simply forth of the Scripture; and as to your ‘precedent, it maketh 


* Sir T. T. seems here to hint his suspicions of the alleged confession being a 
forgery. 
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with me and not against me, for in that case . [Here he was 


interrupted. | 

Mr. Solicitor. I will prove to you directly, that in this oath is 
judicium, veritas ct justitia; and thus I prove it. The magistrates 
have lawful authority to minister an oath to you; and they tender it 
you zn judicio, and therefore also in veritate et justitia. 

Sa T. T. Sir, I grant that these magistrates be lawful magis- 
trates, and therefore may tender an oath ; but in this I said J ought 
not to depose, because judicium should * wanting in me, In whom 
it specially ought to be in; for though it ought to be in both, yet 
principally it ought to be in the party de posed, for the magistrate 
cannot be perjured in ministering of the oath, but he only who de- 
poseth. Therefore chiefly it behoveth him to see that judicium 
jurantis be not wanting, which the express words of Scripture do 
teach, saying, /t jurabis, &c., speaking to him that is to take the 
oath, and not to him that ministereth it; wherefore I still affirm 
that in judicio, which in this place is discretion, I cannot take this 
oath, and therefore | ought not. 

Sir Walter Mildmay. Sir T. T., I then perceive that you think 
it as needful to have judicium jurantis in an oath as to have judicium 
in the magistrate. 

Sir T. T. Yea, sir; and I think it much more needful in that 
party than in the magistrates; for it concerneth him most, who may 
_ most ¢ letriment by it, which is the party to be de posed. 

r Walter Mildmay. By this argument, then, every deponent 
_— wil i if he see judicium to be wanting in the things he should 
depose unto. 

Sir T. T. In every such case I make no question but the party 
to be deposed doth better to refuse to swear, yea though he refuse 
to swear when in true judgme nt he ought to swear ; for in refusing 
to swear in such a case as is a mere temporal demand, is but a 
temporal contempt; but to swear to such a lawful act against the 
judement of his conscience is unlawful and a great sin, and hereof 
divines make no doubt. 

Ld. Chan, If your lordships think good, I would minister an 
oath to him by what means he cometh to these instructions out of 
the doctors ; and I hold it requisite to tender him an oath herein, 

Sir ee T. With good will, ifit please y your honours; but that shall 
not need ; for the same parties that instructed me be still in my study ; 
which is the Bible, St. Augustine, Soto de jure et juslitia, and Naner 
in his eases of conscience, ‘and the Summa of St. Thomas: let them 
be perused, and the notes on those places with my own hand will 
manifest whence I had them. 

Ld. Hunsdon. You have greatly deceived me; [Thad thought you 
had not been so well studied in divi inity as It now seemeth you are. 

Sir T. T. My study is little; yet the most time I em; ployed in 
study is in divinity, and very little had I profited if in so leas a case 
as this L could not have avouched express authority to prove this 
no contempt in refusing to swear. 
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Ld. Chan. Why, then, you will swear to nothing, or but to what 
you list; this smelleth somewhat of the Anabaptistical opinion. 

Sir 7. 7’. ‘There is none in this great assembly more free from 
that detestable opinion than I am; for I know the Scripture, both in 
the Old and New Testaments. Juravit Dominus, et non penitebit eum, 
&c. Per meipsum juro, dicit Dominus. Per gloriam vestram, fratres, 
quotidie morior. Deum invoco super animam meam, &c. Also the place 
of Jeremias, by me avouched, doth testify no less: Ht jurabis, &c. 
saith the prophet; that is, not ‘thou shalt not swear,” but “ thou 
shalt swear,” with this limitation, so it be in verity, discretion, and 
justice. And to free me irom all such suspect, I appeal to my Lord 
of Leicester, to whom, with my lord chamberlain, and my lord 
treasurer, now absent (who were the three that committed me), I 
did send sundry articles, whereto I offered to depose, which I beseech 
you to produce to the court, because | wrote them only to you three, 
and here I have now many more judges, who, it seemeth, ‘did never 
see them, and do condemn me deeply in that I will not swear at all 
(which is very untrue), whom it behoveth me also to satisfy therein 
now, as you then. 

Ld. Leicester. Sir 'V. T., you were not best to have them 
showed; for I promise your lordships they will make most against him. 

Sir T. T.. My good lord, I beseech you, notwithstanding that, 
to show them to the court ; for I am the man that did write them, 
that did send them, that did premeditately deliberate upon them, 
that still do justify them; and I am he who, if I therein have erred, 
must bear the blame ofthem. Therefore I humbly pray this justice 
of both your honours, to whom I did write them. 

Ld. Chamberlain. (1 was somewhat far off from my lord cham- 
berlain; but I take it he said that indeed he heard of sundry articles, 
but did never sce them. ) 

Ld, Leicester. 1 confess you did set down sundry articles whereto 
you offered to depose, but that was in effect to nothing ; and as for 
those articles, I assure ye lordships I have them not here, other- 
wise | willingly would produce them in court. 

Sir T. T. By your lordship’s favour, I pray to put you in remem- 
brance of them, which I know to be far otherwise; for therein I 
offer not in effect to swear to nothing, but almost to every thing. I 
offer to depose to any thing concerning my loyalty to her majesty, 
and to any matter of state whatsoever, and not only what my ac- 
tions and speeches therein have been, but also with what intention I 
have done them. And furthermore, what even my thoughts have 
been of any acts past, present, or in future time to be done by me, 
as more at large in those articles most manifestly appeareth, wherein 
I am so far from swearing nothing in effect, that I dare to say that 
hitherto never subject during her majesty’s reign did at any time de- 
pose to the like or so largely. And because my lord saith he hath 
not them present, and that it behoveth me to satisfy the court herein, 
I humbly pray license of the court that this, a true copy thereof, may 
publicly be read in the court. 
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Id. Leicester. It is very true that his articles be to that effect 
but in his conclusion of them, he doth affirmatively put down his 
resolution that he will accuse no Catholic in cases of conscience. 

Ld. Hunsdon. Then now you are contented to swear, I perceive. 
Why would you not before ? 

Sir Francis Knolls. Your swearing now, I can tell you, will not 
avoid the contempt; albeit it is better for you to yield than perse- 
vere. 

Sir T. T. I am ready now to depose as much as I then offered, 
and then as now; which is briefly, as Lord Leicester signified, to all 
things of allegiance and state ; but not to accuse any Catholic in cases 
of conscience only, which I still athrm, and which more particularly 
and fully appear in these articles, which 1 pray may be read in the 
court. 

Ld. Chan. You that are so full of Scripture, do not you know 
that the Scripture commandeth you to be obedient to your superiors? 
which it seemeth you little do understand. 

Sir T. 7. My good lord, I know it right well, and hold it a 
strict commandment for me dutifully to obey and religiously to ob- 
serve ; yet your lordship knoweth that some things be proper to God, 
others to Cesar, which we may not confound ; but in this, it being 
no mere temporal demand, but a matter in conscience, and thereby 
concerning my soul, I mean to have such special regard thereto in 
this my oath before you, as I may be able to make my account be- 
fore Almighty God at the dreadful day of judgment. 

Ld. Hunsdon. If it please your honours to call to remembrance, 
Sir Thomas Tresham yielded a reason even now why he might not 
swear; for he said if he did swear falsely he should be perjured, and 
therein indeed he said very truly; and so it seemeth to me that he 
fully hath satisfied the court why he will not swear. 

Sir T.T. Itis very true that I said if I did swear falsely I should 

e perjured; but that { said that was my reason why I would not 
swear, I utterly deny; for had you remembered the words and rea- 
son immediately following, I had left you small scope to play upon 
me. For, may it please your honour and your honours all, at that time 
when I yie Ided sundry instances to prove that I could not za judicio 
take this oath, I propounded, if I did swear falsely | were perjured; 
and if I did swear truly, I should lay myseif wide open to perjury, 
because Mr. Campian had affirmatively accused me; and if 1 did 
accuse myself by mine own oath, I should condemn myself against 
the law of nature and God’s law: lastly, if 1 should swear as Mr. 
Campian had said, wrongfully I should accuse him and myself both, 
also record myself before you to be an egregious liar; and above 
all, in so swearing, perhiberem mee conscientie Falsum testimonium, 
which is a great sin; which, then, I trust, without offence, I may 
boldly affirm, that my reason why I refuse to swear is not for fear 
of perjury in false forswearing, but that I cannot in this labyrinth 
swear, but fall into one of the perils and inconveniences aforesaid, 
which if it may not be eschewed, then can there not be judicium 
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jurantis in me; and therefore, by the authority of the prophet, I 
ought not to swear in this point. 

Ld. Chan. You argue ignorantly, and it seemeth you are taught 
a lesson; but you have not well ec irried it away. How can you lay 
yoursclf open to perjury, when Campian is not deposed ? will not 
your oath be always of more validity than Campian’s accusation ? 
Your speech is herein to little purpose. 

Sir 7. 7. Uncer the correction of the court, | ae I have 
reason to say that if I should swear contrary to Mr. Canipian’s tes- 
timony, I should offer myself to the peril of perjury, were my oath 
most true. And that is most evident—which lesson I have learned 
of reason only. ‘Phat Mr. Campian hath not made his accusation 
by oath is more than I erst heard; for 1 hear nothing ot him (myself 
bei ing close prisoner) but what I hear reported by you. Notwith- 
standit ne it Is not unlikely but that you would have had him testify 
by oath, seeing you wi iH] not be satisfied with my confession, nor 
my betters, but b y oath. Wherefore 1 have reason to think he 
was deposed, and accordingly to misdoubt the inconvenience that 
thereby might grow to me. But admit that he be not yet deposed, 
it is to be thought that he will testify this his accusation when 
time shall serve by oath, as well as in this sort to confess it and to 
accuse m .. Well, take it in the weakest sort that may be, and it 
shall be always a most strong evidence agaist me to haste me to 
the pillory, there infamously to lose my ears; for if I swear to the 
contrary, my deposition Is of record, so likewise is his accusation. 
Mine is bute bare negative; and in these cases a man cannot purge 
hnnself by his own oath. = E very ofiender will say no; and there- 
fore that is no proof, nor yet worthy of much credit. But on the 
contrary part, the proof f lieth direetly, as he sweareth aff irmatively 
that he was in my house, that he lay in my house, and in what 
chamber of my house; and had talk ‘with me, and what talk, and 
such-like. In this case (I say), suppose that he neither sweareth, 
nor is present to testify it, nor hath none else that will concur in 
testimony with him; yet inasmuch as the same is for the queen, and 
against me, a diser% aced person, with many enforcements which by 
men of skill may be urged, as not likely that a man of so ereat ex- 
pectation and learning would come so many miles to my house, and 
would not discover himself to me being a Catholic, and especially 
he being a priest would not wrongfully accuse a Catholic, with such- 
like;—in this ease, ] say, what jury—nay what most indifferent 
jury—would not condemn me to be falsely perjured? = Which evi- 
dence seemeth potent with you, that you deem his testim ony true 
and mine false. Wherefore I think I have great reason to say as | 
already have alleged, and to eschew by all means possible so appa- 
rent and prep ared a ruin of my credit ‘and loss of my ears. Which 
reason of mine not only soundeth probable (I hope) i in the ears of 
all your honours, but also of this great assembly here present. 
Wherein I should greatly want judicium to swear, if [ had no other 
point to stand on but only this. ‘There having been sundry other 
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also by me probably alleged, and namely that this is [not] a mere 
temporal demand, but a case of conscience, therefore it is against 
judicium to swear herein. 

Ld. Chan. ‘Yo yield account by vour oath whether that Campian 
was at your house is a civil cause, and you forget yourself too 
much to reftise to swear thereto. 

Sir T. 7. Under your lordship’s favour, T deny this to be a 
mere temporal demand: for I was examined elediae Mr. Campian 
was at my house, whether he said Mass, and such-like; only inquiring 
after causes of religion, and never of causes of state, or mere tem- 
poral demands, unto which I never refused to depose, nor yet do. 

Ld. Leicester. We examined you only whether erie was at 
your house, and because you cd: nied it, we proceeded no further 
with you; therefore you cannot plead for yourself what we in your 
opinion would have demanded of VOU 5 therefore this is but a shift. 

Sir 7. 7. My lord, ifit be a shift, it is a true shift, and that shall 
I duly prove sundry ways; witnesseth first Sir Walter Mildmay, in 
my first examination before him, by virtue of t re council's letters. 

Sir Walter Mildmay. I did not examine you whether Campian 
did say Mass, or preach, or such-like, because you denied he was at 
your house, which first { should have known. 

Sir T. T. Sir, may it please you to call to remembrance that I 
Was examined upon seven articles, which you showed me, and your 
warrant for them from the council; among which principally I should 
have answered unto matters of religion and conscience, and nothing 
of state at all; and among other this general article was one, what 
Masses | had heard any priest to say, or by report did hear any to 
have said; whereto I answered: and I think you will grant that if I 
had confessed his being in my house, you would then particularly 
have demanded what Masses and sueh-like I had heard him s: ay, for 
so were your instructions which I did see. Also, since my coming 
to prison, I sending to the court to know to what articles: I should 
depose, answer was returned me from some of her majesty’s council, 
only to swear whether Mr. Campian was at my house, whether he 
preached and said Mass, and who were present thereat. Also, since 
my coming to the bar, it was my position at the first, whereupon I 
framed my defence, which till now was not denied. Lastly, I see 
that one of my fellows at the bar, which confessed his being at his 
house, was also examined only whether he said Mass, pre eached, and 
such-like, and who was thereat present. Wherefore it cannot be 
denied that this is no mere temporal demand, but only a case of 
conscience, which being granted, [ onght not to depose herein, 

Ld. Leicester. 1s it not only a civil cause to ask for Campian? 
What if it be added also whether he said Mass; what re ligion is in 
this case? 

Sir T. T. Your question, as your honour avoucheth it, is no mere 
civil cause, because the principal thing you inquire is whether, ac- 
cording to his vocation, he hath practised a religion not warrant- 
able by our present laws, And, my lord, what you make of a Mass 
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I know not, but I never heard it accounted of any but a mystery in 
religion, which being annexed to the inquiry of Mr. Campian, most 
plainly maketh the difference between a tempor al demand and this 
case; which being, then, a cause of conscience, I offer myself to be 
judged of any divi ine, old or new, Catholic or Protestant—lI refuse 
none—whether I ought to swear herein; and so far as they shall 
yield that by God’s law I ought, so far I will depose. 

Ld. Chan. My lords, I would willingly (if you so think good) 
minister an oath to him here in court, how he cometh by these in- 
structions in divinity; for it were not well he should pass away in 
this sort. 

Sir T. 7. My good lords, I am right sorrowful that necessity 
forcing me to make my defence, and having yet scant touched the 
same, that in so little saying I should so much offend you; where- 
fore I, perceiving that in that which I have to say I should offend 
more, | will for bear to proceed to prove it d/icitum, and there- 
fore contra justitiam (whereof I have invincible proofs). And so 
in silence do refer the same to the consideration of this honour- 
able court, being prepared with obedient patience contentedly to 
endure what herein shall be imposed upon me. 

This ended, Sir 'T. ‘Tresame, all this time kneeling, did rise up, 
making a lowly and humble obeisance to the court. 

Ld. Chan. Mr. Powdrell, what do you answer hereto; do you 
confess it in the same sort as you are charged, or no ? 

Mr. Powdrell, My lords, 1 deny that part of Lord Shrewsbury’s 
testimony of my confession, wherein he saith I came to the latter 
ending of the Mass; for I neither did so, neither did I say so. Also 
the day of the receiving of Mr. Campian into my house is not set 
down as in truth it was ; for it was the 8th of January, which was 
four days before that day which is set down in Lord Shrewsbury’s 
certificate. But that [ have received Mr. Campian, [ have con- 
fessed it; and I hope I have not offended therein, for bestowing a 
night’s lodging on him who sometime did read to me in the uni- 
versity, and by whom I did never know evil. 

Ld. Leicester. Your lordships may see how bold he is to deny that 
which Lord Shrewsbury himself hath testified under his own hand ; 
and that he came to the latter ending of Mass—to the kissing of the 
pax; which I am sure you thought worth the kissing. 

Mr. P. May it please your honours, I must Ceny it, because it is 
untrue. If I had done it, | would have confessed it; but this was 
the confession of Mr, Sacheverell, and not of me. 

Mr. Attorney. For the difference of the days, that you did take 
exception unto, it altereth not the case. 

Mr. P. Thus much it changeth the case, that I say it was done 
two days before the proclamation of Mr. Campian; and by that cer- 
tificate itshould be two days after the proclamation when Mr. Cam- 
pian came to my house. 

Id. Chan. What say you to your refusing to swear; can you 
deny it, I did offer the oath to you? 
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Mr. P. Iconfess your honour did so; to whom I answered, 
that | would not depose unless I might first see the interrogatories 
whereto | should swear. 

Ld. Chan. At that time I declared unto you that you should 
answer to nothing but to such as concerned her majesty. 

Mr. Attorney. Your lordships see that he confesseth that he re- 
fused to swear unless he might first see the interrogatories where- 
with he is charged. If it please you, I will proceed to another of 
the prisoners, Mrs. Gryffyth. This gentlewoman hath been a great 
receiver of Campian and Parsons, and many the like, as one of her 
husband's brothers hath confessed, sometimes by the names of Fos- 
ter, Colt, &c.; and this as well before the proclamation as after. 
And thither were they brought by one Morryce, sometime a school- 
master, a common conductor of such. This gentlewoman, being 
examined before me, refused to answer upon her oath. 

Ld. Chan. What say you to this? Why did you refuse to 
swear ? 

Mrs. Gryffyth. My lords, an oath is a thing of great importance, 
and I do not know the danger thereof; therefore, as one scrupulous 
in conscience, and being afraid to swear for offending of my con- 
science, indeed I refused to swear, which I acknowledge. 

Mr, Attorney. My lords, this gentlewoman’s house hath been the 
ordinary house to receive them and such-like; and I have heard 
that it is rare to find such a house for that purpose. It standeth 
absent from other houses; there is a wood of a mile long adjoining 
to it, and it is moated about, and yet sundry secret ways to escape 
out, as Mr. Blunt, that standeth thereby, can inform you. 

By this time was Sir W. Catesby brought in from the King’s 
Bench, to whom was read the accusation of Mr. Campian upon the 
rack, and his letters intercepted being sent to Mr. Pownd; and who 
was then charged with refusal of deposing; and being demanded 
whether he would confess or deny it, he answered : 

My lords, true it is that I have denied that Mr. Campian was at 
my house to my knowledge; either that he was there by that name, 
or that, coming by other names, I did know him to be Campian, 
which still I justify. And where I am charged with refusing to 
swear, I confess it ; wherein of no disloyalty or fraudulency, as being 
faulty of any criminal cause, I so refused to swear, but for fear of 
more peril that might pass thereby to me than (in my mean discre- 
tion) good would come to her majesty or to this state. Which is 
in offering myself wittingly, and yet falsely, to be convicted of per- 
jury, because you signified to me that Campian had affirmatively 
accused me; but otherwise to swear to my allegiance, or to any 
thing concerning her majesty or estate, or any other thing whatso- 
ever, other than to discover matters of conscience, which I may not do 
Without offence of my conscience; thereof I pray only to be exempt 
from swearing, and from none else, which always in all duty and 
obedience I have offered, and here now in court again do; for I de- 
sire not to live longer than that J remain an honest and faithful 
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subject. In which denial of swearing, if I have offended, I pray 
pardon thereof, having faithfully showed my reason thereof. 

Ld. Hunsdon. Your lordships may see that this man hath been 
in another prison, yet both he and Sir I’. T'resame tell one tale ; you 
may perceive thereby that they have had both one schoolmaster. 

Sir W. Catesby. | grant as much as your lordship hath said ; 
for L assuredly hope, however we be disjoined, that we have ever 
one schoolmaster, that is God, who teacheth us to speak truth. 

Mr. Attorney. Your lordships do see that he confesseth the re- 
fusing to swear, and you have heard his allegation. An’ it please 
your honours, now having heard all the prisoners, [ will make brief 
repetition thereof. 

Sir Walter Mildmay. Yet you want one Ambrose Gryffyth; where 
is he? 

Mr. Attorney. Your hofiour doth say true. His brother, being 
examined before me the last day, confessed that this Ambrose hath 
been present at his brother's honse sundry times when Cainpian and 
Parsons and such-like have been there. Whereof I, intending to 
examine him, tendered him an oath; and he refused to swear, which 
[ think he will not deny. 

Ambrose Griffyth. My lords, I am a student in Lincoln’s Inn, 
and but seldom repaired to my brother's house; so that what was 
done there I little know, neither have I to meddle therewith; ; butas 
to the refusing to swear, 1 confess it, for I will not offend my con- 
science. 

Ld. Chan. You have heard what they can say; we may proceed 
to judgment. 

Sir 7. 7. This only Iwould note to your honours, that at that 
time I was at Leiecster House, when i am charged to have con- 
temptuously refused to swear, I then made petition to you both, that 
in case I might see Mr. Campian, or hear him speak, where by his 
speech or face 1 might call him to remembrance, I then offered to 
depose, if J] could call him to memory. 

Ld. Chan. You wanted discretion to make such a demand: and 
it was only a delaying of time, for you were to answer only to your 
knowledge. 

Sir 7. T. By your favour, I was specially induced so to do; for 
as I had desire to satisfy you, so was | unwilling to minister foul 
blot of perjury. If by seeing him I could call to memory that he 
had been at my house, then would I have deposed according to 
Mr. Campian’s examination, whereby I should have avoided all 
scruple of perjury. For this Mr. Campian and I were never of 
much familiarity, so that in thirteen years’ space he might grew out 
of my knowledge. Who never saw him in the university but once, 
before his departure beyond the seas. Who, as your —- did 
say, stayed little with me, came much disguised in apparel, and 
altering his name. - which made me refuse to swear to my 
knowledge, lest haply he might have been in my house, and in my 
company both, I not knowing him; and yet that the same should be 
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referred to a jury, who sometimes participate of affection or ignor- 
ance to judge, whether I be perjured or no. Wherefore (as I have 
said) my desire was that by means of seeing him or hearing him 
that I-the better might remember him, which haply would have pro- 
cured the full satisfying of you. 

Ld. Chan. 1 can see no reason why it should be granted you. 

Sir 7. T. I now find mine own wants apparently, in that all 
seemeth unreasonable to your honours that I held for assured and 
grounded reason; and that the same doth aggravate my offence, 
which I thought would have freed me of this my fault; whereat I 
must needs sorrow, and learn to hold silence. 

Then beginneth the attorney to make a brief repetition of the 
evidence; and so the court proceeded to judgment. 

Sir WV. Mildmay. His speech was first in extolling her majesty 
for her happy government, and planting of the true religion. Then 
what a malicious enemy the Pope hath been to her majesty; reciting 
that the rebellion in the north was produced by him; the rebellion 
in Ireland of Fitzmorrys, and the residue; the procuring thither of 
Spaniards to invade the realm. And lastly, that he hath sent in a 
rabble of seminary men and runagate freers, who call themselves 
Jesuits (amongst which one Campian) to sow sedition and subvert 
the true doctrine, and thereby to withdraw the obedience and hearts 
of her majesty’s subjects from her, under colour of preaching the 
Catholic doctrine; who there, making definition of Catholic, proved 
by the property of the word that it could not be Rome on'y; and 
therefore they had not the true Catholic religion among them. 
Then he generally made show of the shires where Campian made 
his peregrination, nominating Northamptonshire, where he came to 
the houses of these prisoners at the bar; and lastly unto Berkshire, 
where he was apprehended, declaring that like a trusty officer he 
faithfully and diligently, and withal discreetly and shrewdly, per- 
formed what he had in charge; not tarrying long in a place, and 
shrouding himself most commonly in houses of best worship; in 
whom he thought great boast of learning was supposed to be, 
yet could he see no learaing in him, but only brag of learning and 
vanity. 

Then he showed his coming to the houses of the prisoners, VIZ. 
the Lord Vaux, Sir T. ‘T'resame, and Sir W. Catesby, all faulty in 
one predicament, that had received him, and being examined there- 
of, did deny it; who being demanded upon oath and ullegiance, and 
required by the council to swear it, have refused it. And albeit 
that Sir T. Tresame hath pleaded his defence by warrant of God’s 
word and authority of the doctors why he refused to swear; but I 
know (saith he) the gentleman to be so honest (setting his religion 
apart), that I certainly persuade myself that this is no piece of his 
conscience, which being indeed a deep point of divinity, wherein I 
will not give my censure, but refer the same to the learned school- 
men In divinity ; yet I am of opinion that we may as well proceed 
against him as the rest. First, I think them worthy that they should 
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return to their prisons from whence they now came, and there to 
abide till they have conformed themselves to swear herein. 

Also that they should be punished with pecuniary pain, wherein 

[ think it requisite that the Lord Vaux shall pay 10001, Sir 'T. 'Tre- 
same and Sir W. Catesby each of them 1000 marks apiece, and 
Mrs. Gryffyth and Ambrose Gryffyth 500 marks apiece. And for 
Mr. Powdrell, inasmuch as he confessed the receiving of Campian, 
and that his refusal to swear was only because he might not first 
see the interrogatories, | could wish his fine to be the less; where- 
fore 1 think 500 marks sufficient for him. 

Sir Roger Manwood, the Lord Chief-Baron. He sought to urge 
it to proceed from malice, and not ignorance or zeal; alleging that all 
the prisoners atthe bar, at the altering of religion, were not of years 
to judge of or know the old religion; and that though the law did for- 
bid a man to accuse himself, where he was to lose life or limb, yet in 
this case it was not so. But he avouched no authority for it. ‘Then, 
lastly, he urged that this was a great matter of State; wherefore for 
the punishment he liked it well, so the fines had been greater; for he 
supposed that this was not passing one year’s revenue, ; which at least 
would have been double. Yet he concluded that because Sir W. 
Mildmay had begun before him he would not alter it. 

Sir James Dier, Lord Chief-Justice of Common Pleas. He be- 
gan by saying that in case where a man might lose life or limb, the 
Jaw compelled not the party to swear; and avouched this place: 
Nemo tenetur seipsum perdere. Afterwards he produced two pre- 
cedents in law; the one the statute of hunting, whereby it is made 
felony if upon his oath he answered not the whole truth. Also he 
alleged a precedent of a riot in burning of a frame, which was 
brought into the Star-Chamber in Lord Audley’s time, where the 
party was punished; but what it was he mentioned not, neither 
could the court then produce the record. Lastly, he urged it to be 
a great matter of state, and so concluded with the punishment that 
Sir W. Mildmay first had set down. 

Sir Christopher Wraye, Lord Chief-Justice of England. He also 
began with the Lord Chief-Baron’s oxiginal: that no man by law 
ought to swear to accuse himself where he might lose life or limb; 
but that he was of opinion that they ought in ‘this case to swear ; 
and avouched the practice of his court, that usually they did swear 
men to give evidence between party and party, and therefore, a 
fortiori, where the queen is a party. And as for the fines, he would 
not alter them, because so many had passed before him; but he 
thought them very small in so great a case of state and import- 
ance as this was, when he usually doth, upon a juror’s not appear- 
ing before him, tax him at one year’s fine. And for the taxing 

and levying of these fines, it is lawful; for the law is, where a bishop 

doth refuse to admit a clerk upon the queen’s writ, in that case 
his temporalities shall be seized into the queen’s hands till she 
hath levied such fine as shall be taxed upon him. 

Sir Francis Knolls. The matter had been so sufficiently touched 
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by them that have spoken before, that they have prevented him 
much of that which he had to say. He protested that he bare no 
malice to the parties, for that they never deserved evil of him; yet 
inasmuch as it concerned her majesty and the state, he in con- 
science was bound to speak thereto; in fine, he made it partici- 
patin: 1@ of treason, and little differing from treason. Lastly, he briefly 
spake to Sir T. ‘Tresame’s argument, saying that he hi id been bred 
up in Popery, and also had the experience of the persecution in 
Queen Mary’s time; and he was sure that in all that time they 
knew no such evasion for an oath as school-divinity. And there- 
fore he wondered how Sir 'T. Tresame had stumbled upon it; mani- 
festing that he never held Sir T. Tresame for so well icarned in 
divinity before that day. And as for the fine, he agreed with the 
residue that went before him, signifying that if any bad increased it 
higher, it should have had his consent. 

Ld. Norrys. Ue framed his speech very brief, signifying that 
he had thought that this realm could not afford any so undutiful a 
subject, that, considering her majesty’s government, would have re- 
ceived Campian; but to see such of such calling as were the pri- 
soners at the bar, that would not only receive him, but contemp- 
tuously refuse to swear, it was far beyond his imagination to think 
any so ungrateful and faithless subjects had been to be found. There- 
fore he spake to the increasing of the fines, earnestly requiring that 
so it might be. 

Ld. Hunsdon. We agreed in opinion with them all going before 
him, declaring that he verily believed that Campian was at their 
houses; and that he held it to be a very disloyal fact to refuse to 
swear In a case of so great importance and state as that was. Yet 
in this he notably differed from them all that went before him, that he 
would have had Sir T. Tresame to be fined at the least at 3000/., be- 
cause Sir i’. Tresame committed a greater offence in making of his 
public defence in court than he did erst in refusing to swear; signi- 
fying that in his conscience he did verily think that Sir T. Tresame 
had studied and premeditated his argument forth of the Scripture 
and doctors more to incense the ears of so great an assembly, and 
thereby (as it were) to premonish all Catholics by his ex cample how 
to answer, and how to behave themselves in like cases, than that he 
did it in defence of his own cause. Wherefore he instantly prayed 
the court to have regard to it, and deeply to aggravate his fine. 

Ld. Buckhurst. It seemed that the Lord Buckhurst had studied: 
somewhat which he meant to utter; though he said, or rather iterated, 
the same that had been spoken before, commending the queen, con- 
demning the prisoners, and wishing that the fines might be greatly 
raised; declaring it was an odious act, and which concerned the state 
greatly ; adding this only of his own, that he verily thought, and 
thereof made no question, but that Campian had been at their “setaning 
especially for that they refused to swear, which (he said) was an 
undoubted token of his being there. 

Lord Cromwell. His spec ech correspondently answered the speech 
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of the Lord Buckhurst, saying that particularly he would have had 
them—viz. the Lord Vaux, Sir 'T. Tresame, and Sir W. Catesby— 
to be doubled in their fines: so to the purpose, but briefly, he con- 
cluded, for he was not long in his speech. 

Ld. Leicester. My Lord Vaus, Sir T. Tresame, and Sir W. 
Catesby (said he), you know how careful I was over you, and how 
friendly 1 admonished you; but no warning would serve you. I 
cannot but show you I would you had been ‘advised by me, for then 
you had never come to this. 

Ld. Chamberlain. He argued discreetly what belonged to go- 
vernment, and then descended to the punishment of offenders ; lastly, 
he manifested that he liked of the proceeding of Sir W. Mildmay, 
and those that had - before him, and so ratified the punishment. 

Ld. Chancellor. He > presently entered into the body of the 
cause, without any long narration, saying that because time did draw 
away, he would be short. He held in his opinion the prisoners 
guilty of receiving Mr. Campian. He noted their obstinacy and 
undutifulness in refusing to swear. Fle thought they had said un- 
truly, and upon that he produced Os quod mentit occidit animam. 
He afforded cood commendation of Sir T. Tresame, but disliked 
him in this course. He urged against the Lord Vaux that he was 
at full years at her majesty’s coming to the crown; who at that time 
did his homage, whereto he was sworn; declaring that in the re- 
fusing to swear he had violated the same, which was a erievous 
offence; declaring that he, being the last, could not alter what al- 
ready was agreed upon, otherwise he would deeply have increased 
his fine. And for Mrs. Gryffyth, he thought it convenient to dis- 
charge her of her fine of 500 marks, because she was covert baron, 
and it could not be levied on her; and because she knew not whet 
belonged to an oath, she should tarry in prison till she did know. 
For Mr. Powdrell, he urged two things against him: that he would 
refuse to swear when he told him that he should be examined of no 
things but such as concerned her majesty; also that he demed one 
part of Lord Shrewsbury’s certificate concerning his hearing of Mass. 
Lastly, he added, the prisoners should not only return to prison, to 
continue there till they had sworn, but withal that they should not 
be delivered without her majesty’s special fayour obtained first 
therein. And where it was ordered that every prisoner should re- 
turn from whence he came, he thought it mete that they should all 
return to the Fleet. 

And herewith the court did arise, and the prisoners were car- 
ried away. 


Notes observed by us that were present of arguments whereto 
it was marvel that Sir T. Tresame did not reply, having so much 
advantage; but it is to be mapene because he was so checked a 
little before, that then he would not. Also, perhaps it is against 
the order of the court to re py fter judgment delivered. 

All the court scemed to be of opinion, and most of them pro- 
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nounced in their speeches, that the Lord Vaus, Sir T. Tresame, 
and Sir W, Catesby, had received Campian, and this by Campian’s 
examination, and circumstances gathered in the court; albeit Sir T. 
Tresame desired to speak at the first against the receiving of Cam- 
pian. Hence it seemed to us that he had reason to misdoubt a jury 
would have found him faulty therein, when upon that evidence, 
without any enforcing, so honourable an assembly was thereby satis- 
fied that Sir T. Tresame’s former testimony was untrue. 

Also allof them held it a great matter of state, and some judged 
it little differing from treason ; ‘and vet all the three judges were clear 
of opinion that where a man m: LV chance lose life or limb (and loss 
of ears is loss of limb), that there he is not bound to accuse himself; 
which if it be a matter of state and little differing from treason, then 
by the judges’ arguments as aforesaid Sir ‘I’. ‘Tresame nor the residue 
ought not to aceuse themse lves; for nemo tenet tur seipsum perdere. 

The attorney’s case in law against himself. For he avouched that 
the court of Star-Chamber might compel a man to swear who is 
either defendant or witness, if not to per him (which case did 
greatly make for the prisoners, as we did take it). First, that was 
done by force of statute; so if they could not do it without then, 
then not now. Item, a man might make a contempt, and not to 
be forced to swear; for if the matter be not contained in the bill, we 
think that the court cannot force him to swear. In which case of 
refusal no contempt at all. Lastly, all punisliments for contempt of 
non-2ppearance, and such-like, be punishable, but not finable. So 
that case, then, maketh much for the prisoners. 

Ld. Dier’s two cases. He produced the statute of hunting, wherein 
it is made felony if the party therein offending do refuse to swear; 
which case, he said, agreed with this case ; but it proveth that such 
an offender was not bound to accuse himself before that statute was 
made. Also that statute is for the discove Ty of the whole truth 
therein; for if an offender swear, and do not discover the whole truth, 
but leaveth any part thereof unrevealed, being demanded, that maketh 
it felony, which maketh another difference in this case. 

Also that is a mere temporal demand, and the act is in itself evil, 
which likewise maketh a most different contrariety in it; for this 
now is a case of conscience, and of all Catholic divines reputed good. 

At that time he likewise alleged a precedent of that court; but 
it could not be produce <1 then, and few heard thereof, which was in 
the Lord Audley’s time; that in riotous manner a frame of a house 
was burned, and the party was punished in that court, not showing 
what, or in what sort. But not mentioning at all a refusal to swear, 
which was nothing to the purpose; for the riot, or unlawful act of 
burning the frame, ought not to escape unpunis he d, for it is a wicked 
act in itself, and hath no affinity to this case, neither was it proved, 
but only alleged ; and if proved, it would prove nothing. 

The C hief-Justice avouched a daily precedent in his court; also 
a case at the common Jaw, which was to prove that they might fino 
them, as well as punish them. His case was, that ifa bishop, upol 
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process directed to him from the court, shall refuse to accept his clerk, 
he is finable at the queen’s pleasure, and shall have his temporalities 
seized till the money be levied; which case hath no affinity with this 
supposed contempt: for the bishop doth withstand the ordinary course 
of the common law, and this usually is in practice. But this of theirs 
Is no contempt to the common law to refuse to swear to accuse in 
cases of conscience. Also we be of opinion that there was never a 
precedent in this case before, neither in the eomnion law nor civil law. 
Lastly, this differeth much in the punislment; for there (he bishop 
is not punish thle by body, but by pecuni: ary fine only; and these 
prisoners were both by body and grievous fine. Some contempt is 
neither punishabie by bod y nor fine; some only by body; some only 
by fine. But we have not seen both by body and fine, but where 
some statute specially doth authorise it, as in rluts, cosinage, coun- 
terfeitine of hands, perjury, and such-like. 
His other precedent was of his usual fining and committing also 
to prison in his court, when a man made contempt to appear upon a 


jury, whereupon he also noted that he usually did set a vear’s fine 


at the leastofsuch. Wherefore, he said, in this case it ought to have 
been much more, being for the queen, and in so great a matter of 
state; which precedent did make much for the prisoners. ‘this is 
done by statute, and if then not without statute there, no more here, 
till a statute be provided for it. Again, deciding of right Letween 
party and party is a mere civil cause, so is not to accuse in cases of 
conscience. 

Lastly, for the heightening of the fine his precedent is to little 
purpose ; for true it is that he many times assesseth fines upon the 
jurors that be poor men, which haply amount unto a vears fine; 
but with a knight, er such-like, who may dispend 5001. or 10002. 
yr but 100/., he doth not so, nor even the tenth part; wherefore that 
yreeedent maketh little to urge the fines, as we (who aid tand by) 
lid take it. 

We feel that no remarks of ours can add to the force of 
Sir Thomas 'Tresame’s argument, or to the hideous and un- 
blushing effrontery of the injustice of the impatient judges. 
We have ouly to add, that the accuracy of this ex-parte re- 
ort is confirmed by several pepers in the State-Paper Office, 
vhich we hope some day to publish with this in a more com- 
plete state; for we have thought it best to retrench a few 
prolix forms, such as * your lordship my Lord of Leicester,” 
and a few repetitions, so as to render the report more read- 
able ; but in no ease have we altered a single word so as in 
any way to modify the sense. Our object is not to repreduce 
old documents verbatim for the delight of antiquaria ns, and to 
srint archaisms which would deter the modern reader, but to 
ublish, that is, to make known as widely as we can, the au- 
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ous predecessors. We do not know when we shall be able 
to trace the rest of the history of these confessors of the faith ; 
we will only say here, that after their liberation from prison, 
Lord Vaux, Sir Thon is Tresame, and Sir William Catesby, 
undeterred by the danger of the gallows, and unmoved by the 
memory of their former troubles, proved to the end of their 
lives to be the most generous and hospitable receivers and fos- 
terers of the persecuted clerey ane laity, in spite of the act 
of Parliament which adie ¢ he penalties of treason upon 
their charity. 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION, 


Wit young fellows ever become old fellows? In years no 
doubt th ey will ; but in opinions, feelings, views ? we once 
heard an ancient address a youth after this manner: * Ah, you 
young fellows, you begin very well, you do a gre: it dea 1, and 
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want to go very fast; but wait; by a id by you too will settle 
down, and be quict sensible ol | fellows like us. W: ait, [ say.” 
And is it indeed so? Are the old fellows in the right, and 
the young fellows simply hot-headed and impetuous because 


they are “young? Is the remedy of all present evils to be 


found in the consolation that the young fellows are growing 
old, and will be bond-fide old fellows soine of these « days? We 
don’t believe it, We cannot bring ourselves to think that 
all the high views and ardent aspirations of the young are to 
sink and cool down— 
“Till all our hopes and hues of day 
Have faded into twilight gray.’’ 

But if it is so, if indeed this is our sad but inevitable destiny, 
what then? Why, let us be up and doing at once. We are 
not old fellows yet; and if we are—O melancholy reflection !— 
to end so, yet let us not begin so. Let us do our work while 
we still have the life and energy. We are not ourselves a 
young fellow (as an American reviewer might say), but we 
are for the young fellows; we are for energy, activity, and 
exertion. It is not from too much of these that we are at 
present suffering. 

We are not now about to lecture on the necessity of energy 
and activity in all matters, but only in that with which we 
are at present concerned, namely, education. Let us suppose, 
then, that we havea clear, distinct, definite idea of what is to be 
aimed at. ‘his we discussed in our last Number, and showed 
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that the required results can reasonably be expected only 
from education as distinct from énstruction. Let us also sup- 
pose it settled that education is the impressing certain fixed 
pene’? upon the mind, and building upon those principles 

‘ertain settled habits, brought into actual use and practice. 
* other words, that it consists in learning not the science, 
but the art and practice of virtue, or how to use rightly 
that free-will which is possessed, and will be called into 
exercise, by every rational creature, of whatever age, sex, or 
condition. 

All this being settled, let us now consider how these high 
views of education can be carried out,—from what methods 
such good results can reasonably be expected. Now there 
are many methods of education; there must and ought to be 
many, for the varying circumstances both of the teachers and 
the taught make different methods unavoidable. And educa- 
tion, in ‘order to effect its object, ought to take all these cir- 
cumstances into considé ration, to allow for them, and to build 

upon them. Once make a rigid rule or system of education, 
unchangeable as the laws of the Medes and Persians, and 
however perfectly it may fulfil its object at the time it is 
made, yet its becoming Stiff antiquated, and useless for any 
practical purpose, is simp ily a que stion of time. The world is 
going on, socicty shifts, nations change places; old opinions, 
feelings, and alms die out, and new ones come in; and though 
the laws of God and His Church, and the rules of what Is 
right and good, are immutable, yet the application of these to 
our own circumstances must needs be modified from time to 
time, if we would be successful. And how are methods of 
education discoverable? Like other things, by experience 
and hard thinking. ns no doubt, is the best way. 
Nothing will supply the place of a thoughtful maii’s observa- 
tion of what actually produces the best results. But still 
there are some difliculties and dangers in the way. First 
of all, most men are not thoughtful; they are satisfied with 
very ‘‘small experiences ”—they generalise a ereat deal too 
fast, not taki ne into account ever so many circumstances and 
col siderations ‘which ought to modify their conclusion; and 
because their conclusions are, as they say, founded on fa cts, 
they are as obstinate as an ass about them. Moreover, if 
ever the proverb is truc, that experience keeps a dear school, 
it Is emphatically so in education. While the manager learns 
by experience, the unfortunate ‘ttle subjects of his experl- 
ments jeopardise soul and body under his hands. Could one, 
indeed, have a normal school, peopled by little creatures w ho 
had, as politicians speak, no future, in a literal sense, or at 
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least none dependent oa the way in which they are at present 
taught, it would mon be in every way best to learn by eXx- 
perience, and that alone. But, as things are at present, it 
must be done caulously, and not wit thout some tendernes 
for the interests of those who may chance through our mis- 
management to make shipwreck of their prospects either in 
this world or the next. 

On the other hand, hard thinking and original designs of 
education, so to speak, are not to be depended on unless 
founded on and modified by experience. ‘The turnings and 
windings of the human heart, the springs of action, t the bal- 
ances and counter-movements, that really produce the actual 
results of life, are too intricate and subtie to be known and 
calculated on by us prior to eX) yerience and trial. It will, 
then, be by the union of thought and @ xperience, by refiection 
built on observation, that we shall be most sure to come to 
right conclusions as to the best method of education. 

. Hiowever, whatever means we take, method of some sort 
we must have if we are to succeed. It is all very well for 
men to sneer, as they sometimes do, at acting upon principles 
in these things. lor a time they may take thin i@s as they 
turn up, and do what seems best at the moment, without 
either reilecting on the past or looking forward to the future; 
but im tne long-run men must, if they are active and success- 
ful, lay down certain principles and rules of conduet to guide 
them i in their work,—principles and rules which they act upon 
because either reason or experience, or both, have ‘convineed 
them that they are the right and tl ones. 

Nor is it to the purpose to object against adherence to 
rules and principles that we have for the most part to make 
them for ourselves, and so nay be in error both as to the rules 
themselves and their pageneagcws to particular instances. What 
is this, after all, but to say that we are such poor ant | short- 
sighted creatures that we may fall into mistakes? And is it 
not because we are so weak and shor t-sighted, that we need 
the support of rules and the guidance of principles to help 
our weakness? If it is difficult to avoid mistakes and errors 
in choosing principles of conduct, or in applying them to 
particular cases, 1s it less difficult to avoid mistakes without 
any rules? Ifthe one requires ability and judgment, does 
the other require less? Better even to make mistakes than 
to have no principles of action; because the mistakes will in 
ihe end be fewer and lighter. And let it not be forgotten, 
that in one case we may have the assistance of others, their 
judgment and experience—that is, we may act on the princi- 
ples of wiser and more practical and praciised men than ours 
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selves; in the other, we are left to the mercy of what modicum 
of these qualities we happen to possess ourselves. 

But if we only look into things, we shall find it to be 
fact, that those who succeed in their undertakings are men 
of enlarged mind as well as personal energy,—men who have 
formed certain principles in their mind, and who adhere to 
them. And asin schools the whole character of the educa- 
tion and its success depends on the principles we set out with, 
it will be well to enter more fully into the subject, and show 
by some examples the nature and importance of right prin- 
ciples of education, 

And first let us explain more precisely what we mean by 
principles of education. We do not mean here what are 
called first principles,—those fundamental laws which are 
founded on the distinction between right and wrong; or at 
least rules that are so important and primary, that a difference 
about them implies a difference of end and aims. But this 
is not the case here. We are all agreed as to what we are 
auming at in Catholic education ; there is no question which 
is a matter of right and wrong amongst us. On first princi- 
ples we are agreed; but we also call by the name of principles 
those rules which men lay down to themselves, to guide them 
in the application of first principles to the work they have in 
hand,—praetical rules formed from first principles, and which 
are in fact so many expressions and ad apt: ations of them to 
the particular circuimstances,—rules, in short, which we have 
in a ne way learnt are now and here the ones to go by in 
what we have to do, and which, thor ugh they may be moc lified 
or departed from for a cause, are not to be departed from 
without a cause. 

Now we all aim by education at making children good 
Christians; but as to the means, those who are intent on sue- 
ceeding in their work get to act on some plan or method, and 
adhere to certain rules which they think the best for attain- 
ing the end in view. And the whole school will take its 
character from the character of this plan or principle. Thus, 
some men say, that as temptations are the material of our 
trial on earth, and surround us through life, the object to be 
attuined in a school is, by strict disci) pline and punishment to 
teach a self-restraint, and to a seociate vice with pain; while 
others think that associating virtue with pleasure, and teach- 
ing the happiness of being eood by making the school a cheer- 
ful, happy place, is the truer method of attai ning the same 
end. Some think that to kee p out the hisewdedae of evil is 
the way to prevent a taste for it; others depend more on the 
maxin, that to forewarn is to fores rm. Some schoots seem 
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plainly to prepare children for the world as a place of work ; 
others as plainly seem to teach them to dance and sing through 
life. Some aim at taming and subduing and humbling our 
headstrong passions and proud self-will; w hike others seck to 
encourage -and elevate all that is hopeful and good in our na- 
ture, as the better way of insuring virtue in aiter-life. 

Now who will say that there is not a great deal of reason 
and good sense in each of these pri: ciples 5 and Who again 
will deny that if the school is carried on with any vigour or 
energy, its entire character will depend on whether one or the 
other of these principles 1s adopted? According to the cir- 
cumstances of the places, or the dispositions of the children, 
or the national character of the people, or the sort of tempta- 
tions they will be most subject to, so one or the other of these 
methods may be most proper. And on the choice whether of 
the right and fitting principle, or of a wrong one, the whole 
future course of the children, their salvation or their ruin, 
will probably depend. 

it will be evident from what we have said, that these prin- 
ciples, inasmuch as they are the application of fundamental 
rules to present exigencies, cannot be laid down once for all, 
nor again for one person by another who is ignorant of the 
circumstances of the case. All that we desire is, that those 
who have such vast power for good or evil ii their hands as 
the management of a school implies, should think over and 
study these principles, that they may pick and choose what 
is best for themselves. If any thing at all great In the way 
of work is done, it must, let us say it once more, be done on 
principles, if it is to succeed. When active men lenore or 
slight principles, the result is generaily not doing ‘without 
any, but unknowingly adopting bad ones. But though we 
cannot dictate to others, yet it may be of use to discuss one 
or two of the methods, in order to show by an example how 
much depends upon them. 

One system of education is founded on the principle, that 
to keep out evil, even the knowle: lee of it is the one.aim to 
which all other views and ends must bend and be subservient. 
And yet, while the truth of this principle cannot be gain- 
said, there is another which contains also a great truth, viz. 
that as you cannot keep out the knowledge of evil, the im- 
portant thing, the one aim is, to arm men against it, and to 
teach them how to use the knowledge and lib erty they must 
inevitably become possessed of,—to send them at once to see 
the enemy and attack him. Now, however it may be argued 
that these principles are not ex xactly contradictory to one 
another, yet they are so far inconsistent, that both cannot be 
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at once the main principles by which the same school is con- 
ducted. ‘They lead toan entirely op} posite system of treatment, 
they mutually oust each other. Which shall be adopted ? 
“The one Pays that the great thing is innocence; that the 
robe of bapus in, if once soiled, cannot be washed again ; that 
the way of penance is not only a lower course in itself, but 
an alternative that may iever be adopted: it is a plank 


4 an 


thrown out to the shipwrecked soul, by which he my be 
saved, not by whieh * infallibly will, What can make up 
for the loss of innocence? Is it not worth while to sacrifice 
all worldly prospects for the sake of it? What can education 
possibly do more than secure innocence? Is not this the 
very acine of success ? 

Yes, it may be answered | y the advocates of the other 
princip le, nothing is more important than innocence, no edu- 
cation more completely successful than that which secures it; 


but innocence not for dito od only, but for the whole of 
i 


life. innocence in childhood, if it is purchased by frailty in 
after-l ile, is worth but littl. The chief value of innocence 
lies in its preservation to the end of our lives, not in our 
having poss essed it some time or another. We will not be 
one whit behind you in our appreciation of innocence; but 
on your system you look only to the present; you are ready 
to sacrifice every thing to present innocence, or rather ignor- 
ance, Whereas we look rather to the future, when temptations 
are pe pte helps fewer; and we consider how, by our 
system of education, we may secure a conscious and g uarded 
innocence throughout life rather than an unconscious ignor- 
ance of evil at one par ticular point of it. 

The answer to this takes the matter on a higher ground, 
It says, we have nothing to do with the future, which is in 
the hands of God; our business is with the present, and we 
have no right to sacrifice the least ornament of present inno- 
cence tor the hope, in our short-sighted calculations, of a 
greater benefit hereafter. We have to do our duty now, and 
take care of what is intrusted to us; and leave the future 
alone,— it does not be ‘long ‘TO Us 

We should be afraid to say a 2 word against this reasoning, 
did there not seem to be still more cogent arguments on the 
other side. lor what is the case 2 A manis ill; he sends for 
a physician; he describes his symptoms, and asks advice and 
relict. The doctor sees that the man is in a bad case; but he 
can nevertheless apply remedies that shall set him up for the 
time, or by a course of paintul treatment he can probably 
insure a more or less perfect but lasting recovery. What 


shall he do? Why, if he is a good doctor, you will say he 
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will not, »ore doclorum, regard his patient's present calls for 
— - relief, but will look to make a lasting cure. Will 
you say he has nothing to do ene the future ? Or the lawyer 
who SF eens your cause,—is it his duty to ease your mind 
for the present, rather hom * 5 to the dasting benefit of 
your property 2? Or the architect,—has he nothing to do 
with the future and permanent stability of his edifice? Now 
what is the work of the educationist, if we may use the word ? 
Surely not simply to look to the present happiness or well- 
being of the children; but to poepare them for life, to fit 
them to enter into its struggles, and to resist its temptations 
with success. His work i is pre-eminently with the future ; to 
provide for their well-being not so much now, when they are 
under his care and protection, as for the future, when they 
will be left to themselves. Ii, then, it is said we have not to 
do with the future, but with the present, we answer, If you 
undertake the future, you are answerable for the f future. And 
vhen the schoolmaster ceases to look to the future, he had 
better shut up his school; for the children are sent to him 
that they may be provided fon in the future. It is indeed true 
that the future is not in his hands; but it isa great deal 
more in his hands than the health of the patient. is in the 
hands of the physician, inasmuch as we can exercise more 
control over the free-will of man than over the decrees of 
God. And to strive to influence and lead the free-will of 
men, so that it may be exercised rightly in the future, is 
exactly and precisely the work of education. We may fail, 
notwithstanding our utmost endeavours, through causes that 
are beyond our control; but so precisely is education an un- 
derti aking to control the future as far as we may, that could 
we be sure that the children under our care would turn out 
badly, we should not educate them at all; unless, indeed, we 
desired that they should become what our friends in the sister- 
country call * finished blackguards.” 

But the advocates of the first system will urge, that the 
case of the educationist is not analogous to that of the lawyer 
“ physician ; for these latter have only temporal good to look 

», Which they may use as they please ; but when we come to 
rch of moral onal. the case is different. Here our hands 
are tied by the les WS a God; we are not allowed, on a calcu- 
lation of what is probably to be the event of things, to give 
Way to present evil, or to sacrifice any degree of present. in- 
nocence. We must not, in short, do evil that good may 
come, 

But this, it may be answered, is to mistake the point. 
The principle in question does not suppose that we should 
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consent, for the sake of greater innocence hereatter, that chil- 
dren should commit sin; but that they should be permitted 
to survey its snares and temptations while they are under 
control and restraint. It is not a question of permitting sin, 
but of a some knowledge and hence some danger of 
sin, or, to be still more precise, of permitting one danger in 
preference to another. But moreover, while theology teaches 
indeed that we cannot lawfully consent to sin under any pre- 
tence, yet it also teaches that we are bound under pai ticular 
circumstances to permit it, that is to say, to keep ourselves 
neutral, not to step in to prevent it. And those circum- 
stanees are, when the evil, whatever it may be, seems to be 
less than another which would ensue from our stopping it. 
This is plain to common sense; for the saine jealousy for 
God's glory, the same hatred of sin, which woul make a man 
stop the commission of evil in every possible case, would also 


make him avoid what seemed the greater evil in any case 


where one or the other nomen inevitable. And it is nota 
true jealousy for God's glory, but a true a 1d gene narrow- 
ness of mind and loiieten of sight, which makes a man care- 
ful about little things that are present aud before him, and 
utterly blind to great future consequences. It is of course a 
truth, that we must not meddle with God’s laws or abate one 
jot of them; but we also hold it for a truth, that we must 
use foresight and P ‘udence about spiritual as weil as tem- 
poral affairs. We do not see th at the extraordinary assistances 
which God eives us, the gifts of faith and grace, are meant to 
supersede activity, foresight, prudence, or refiecction, but to 
supply what those are un able i do. Hence if a yn and 
experience combine to teach us that being tolerant small 
evil now is the way to prevent a great evil hereafter; that 


r 

permitting a certain amount of danger to be incurred now is 
¢ 
L 


the only sure or the most sure way of guarding against its 
being fatal hereafter right reason, as well as the law of 
God, teaches that we dec uld act shiek this as we should about 
our health or property, or whatever clse we most value in itfe. 
Because the cause is an Important one; because onl inte- 
rests Involved are higher and ereater than In purely cular 
matters,—is that a reason for not using that prsetical dom 
and common sense which we rightly look upon as the 3 out 


valuable quality to direct us in all other matters ? 

And while on this subject, we cannot resist making the 
reflection, what a monstrous evil is hasty leciclation. “Men 
who have to do — oN erning, whether a kingdom, or aa in- 
stitution, a school, or a family, observe certain abuses that 


creep in—certain nn antages taken of that freedom and hberty 
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which those under them enjoy ; and forthwith they proceed to 
strike, as they say, at the root of the evil by taking away the 
liberty sleogeth er. ‘They determine in their zeal to put an 
end at once to some mischief or malpractice, and they devise 
a rigorous penalty, which shall effectually prevent the recur- 
rence of the evil; and perhaps in the meantime the state of 
things they have been so impatient under was the least im- 
perfect and mischievous that was attainable, all things consi- 
dered, And so they have indeed stopped one evil, but opened 
the way to another; they have closed the sluices, but have 
loosened the ex nbankme ‘it, which will soon give way beneath 
the mighty waters. Physicians tell us of some disorders that, 
being once coutracted, serve asa flux for all the ill and super- 
fluous humours of the body; and though inconvenient them- 
selves, cannot be stopped without danger of more serious 
maladies. And so, we take it, in the moral body, there are 
certain fi ults, we: knesses, and dangers, which we should do 

well to estimate, not only in themselves, but in comparison 
with others, anc consider whether they are vearable—whether 
they are under control—whether they can’ be met by par- 
ticular means, or made cases of special treatment—whether 

they are not the least of evils,—before we take any active 
means for annilulating them. This i is the vicious maxim of a 
great deal of national 1k ere. Liberty) is taken away from 
all, because it is sheared by a fe The whole system is not 
to encourage and defend to but to eradicate evil—to 
take it up—to imprison it—to cut it ry from every outlet, 
and leave it entirely without resource. At last, it is hoped, all 
the ways and turnings to evil will be so ) perfectly hedged up 
and euarde d, that men must needs perforce move on in the 
way of right and honesty because there is no other open to 
them. As if vice could not always find means to break out in 
al fresh place. The question, then, in all legislation is, not 
merely Is je an evil that we can stop, but is it also an evil 
that it will be well to stop ? 

But we must resume our argument. It may still be urged, 
in favour of the principle of keeping the children at all 
hazards innocent and ignorant of present evil, that the best 
way to secure innoeence—which we all agree is to be aimed 
at—is to make them know virtue, and be ignorant of vice. 
Mon are prepossessed, they say, il favour of what the ey have 
studied wad are well acquainted with. A man, through accl= 
dent or necessity , takes up a pursuit; and through his intimacy 
with it he comes to love it. The strongest advocates of par- 
ticular sciences are those who know them best; whereas what 
is unknown is undervalued and lightly esteemed. So, they 
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say, make children know and study virtue, its nature and 
be ‘auty ; let them learn its principles and its examples,—and 
thus they will admire and love it. But keep them in ignor- 
ance of vice,—let them not know its manners or its ways,— 
let them not become familiarised with its votaries; let them 
know it as something all the more horrible because it must not 
be known. 

Now this argument, again, has no little to be said for it. 
Weare prepared to lew that where the system is practica ble 
it is absolutely perfect. The innocence which, like that of 
the angels, is not only guiltless, but ignorant of vice, is the 
hichest. virtue, and that most pleasing to God. Wherever 
the circumstances of particular ages, or countries, or classes of 
people, allow of its being attained. ‘te it more seule be de- 
sired? But our precise difficulty is, that under present cir- 
cumstances here and now it cannot be attained. Were we 
educating, for instance, children whose vocation it was to live 
secluded from the world, there would then be a reasonable 
hope that the very ignorance of vice in which we so carefully 
brought them up might be retained throughout life. But 
as the case st: inds, the children—at least in our poor-schools 

—are to go forth to mix freely with the world, to see and 
hear and know all the immoral doctrines and corrupt practices 
which flourish and abound in this country. As for keeping 
the poor children in ignorance of vice, you might as w ell talk 
of keeping a fish dry; ; they live in and are ‘surrounded by 
it. ‘They must become acquainted with it. If they do not 
already know it, this knowledge is only a question of time. 
And what we throw out as a doubt | is, whether it may not be 
a wise course not toaim at keeping them from all knowledge 
of and contact with vice, which they must become acquainted 
with, so much as to show them how they may walk undefiled 
even in the midst of it. In short, shall the children know 
what sin is now, while they are still under guidance and con- 
trol, or afterwards, when they have no external support either 
to answer its fallacious arguments, or arm them against its 
attacks ? 

But, it is said, knowledge begets a taste for a thing. Not 
always. If the thing is a science, or conventional usage, it 
does. Men are fond of that which they have made a study 
of,—which they are well acquainted with,—which they excel 
in. Butif itis not a matter of science, but of natural feeling, 
then it depends upon what is the nature of the thing tasted. 
An intimate acquaintance with the flavour of ood port be- 
gets a taste for it. The same acquaintance with a black-dose 
begets a distaste. So thatwe must take into account the na- 
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ture of the thing tasted. What is vice? Is it something of 
which the flavour is racy and excellent, and invites a second 
and third trial; or is it 

‘* A monster of so frightful mien, 

As to be hated needs but to be seen ?” 

The whole question depends on this. For ourselves, we do 
not doubt the poet isright, and that vice is never loved when 
it is seen. But, on the other side, it must be admitted that 
vice never is seen. It has a habit of dressing itself up and 
going about in disguise; so that it is only after some c Xperi- 
ence that its real character isknown. ‘Theancients described 
it more truly when they represented it under the form of a 
beautiful female ; whose body, however, ended in a serpent. 
And so, who will deny that vice, as it presents itself to us, 
especially when young, is captivating and enchanting;—that 
it tempts us to further experience, until we are fairly within 
the meshes of its influence. Could we, then, succeed in keep- 
ing our children out of the sight and hearing of this siren, 
this would be best. But if we ‘cannot,—if it is part of their 
trial in the voyage ‘of life to be exposed to her blandishments, 
—is it not our truest policy to let her be seen while she can 
be made to appear in her true colours? In short, let her be 
known, and she will not be loved. Let it be only shows that 
she 1s in disguise, and her charms are gone. ‘And this we 
have some power of doing while the tempted are yet in our 
hands, and while their passions are as yet undeveloped. We 
have none when they have left us. 

Moreover there is another consideration. If unknown 
things are not relished like those that we are acquainted with, 
yet there 1s a per contra to this in the maxim, omne ignolum 
pro mirifico. In this dull world the things that men are most 
eager after are often objects the emptiness of which is taught 
by experience, and experience only. The most active and 
stirring are the very men who form schemes, and build airy 
castles, and feed their imagination with bright hopes and de- 
sires that can never be realised, And as this is the spring 
which excites men of business and of ambition to all the rest- 
less activity which we observe in them, so men of pleasure are 
energetic in their pursuit, not so much from natural impulse 
as because vice and pleasure are invested in their minds with a 
poetic beauty,—a romanticism which makes them irresistibly 
tempting. This is especially the case with the young and 
ardent. They feel a craving after what is called “ stunning 
enjoyment.” They don’t believe that it is not to be had. 
Then they hear the boasts of the vicious that there is great 
fun in what is forbidden. They find but little enjoyment in 
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their se cent life; and they get more and more convinced that 
bchind all those restraints that are imposed upon them there 
is a great deal that is very jolly. The ignorance they are 
kept in of all that the world extols makes them fancy there 
is not only that amount of pleasure in vice which is actually 
to » be fou nd, but a great deal mMOre 5 and their very ignorance 
life enables them to picture vice as possessed of charms 
vd delights which in mi ite rof fact she ie is not togive. How 
common is it to find children with the idea that their supe- 
Bors, lustead of being | pe esi who are providing for their hap- 
piness, are slow old fogies, who, because they do not care for 
pilates thal soled keep them from ha ing their fun! When 
once a child gets this notion into its hea d, it is all up with 


lim. Le will be sure to have his fling. But deprive vice 
of the poetry and unknown jollity of character with which 
she loves to deck herself out, and she will be i Sai not, 
indeed, of all her powers of attraction—for she appeals to our 
natural pas sions—tnal ofa ete half of them. Let us give 
plenty of innocent amusement, as an outlet to the spirit of 
fun; and unless viee is invested with fictitious charms, it will 
he comparath vely an easy thing to keep children from it. We 
do not ourselves believe that the balance, even for this world, 
is 1 Soca of vice. Is it impossible to prevent children from 
thinking so ? 

One thing that is so continually overlooked is, that even 
child: ren have free-will. You may generally le ad them by 
ji idicious and careful treatment,—not even that always; but 
Carivi ae n into virtue youcannot. Andif you attempt it. you 
only lay the foundation for a more or less violent, but a cer- 
tain re ‘action 1. ‘Phere is a certaim disposition uf wana typified 
by a donkey, who being desired to go in a particular diree- 
tion, plai 1ts his fore-legs firmly on the ground, at an angle 
that utterly precludes any possible danger of being mov od a 
singie inch that way. ‘The same frame of mind is exp ‘essed 
in words by the negro, when he answered his master’s shouts 
by replying, ** More massa call, more me not come.” And 
the seed at least of the same disposition is to be found in 
every child: it will be well not to excite it. There is many 
a poor child who goes on silently and sullenly in the course 
marked out for it; it seems content without amusement,—it 
keeps steadily to its daily routine,—we scem to have com- 
picte ly br ‘oken it in to its work; but it is only biding its 
time,—the long-looked-for day when it will be free must 
come atlast. It had free-will all along; it has strength now 
und it sets vigorously to work to make up for past i 
it finds that there ¢s some pleasure in vice,—it looks for more 
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when it has gone deeper into it. As for virtue and religion, 
they are associated with that dull weary time of bondage,— 
it will never take up with them again. 

But supposing this principle of making education to con- 
sist in the exercise of free-will, under guidance and control, 
to be the true one, or at least that most suited to our present 
circumstances, how will it appsy,— sow will it affect the regu- 
lations or system of our schoois? Let us show by some in- 
stances. ‘Take, for example, the matter of the children’s read- 
ing,—reading ‘books, newspapers, all sorts of things; what 
shall we do about this? The common literature of the day 
contains a great deal that is both irreligious and immoral. 
Are we to Jet them read all this? No, certainly not, if we 
can prevent it; but we cannot prevent it. As soon as they 
have left school for active life, nay, that very day, before or 
after school-hours, they can buy, borrow, or steal! the forbid- 
den production; and they think it must have something in 
it, or else why be so strict about it? Seeing, then, that it is 
not in our power to stop the thing altogether, we should rea- 
son thus about it: that, under the circumstances, it is better 
not to attempt to do what we can only do imperfectly and for 
a time, but rather to endeavour to strengthen the children 
against the danger which they must incur. We should 
seek to provide an abundance of healthy reading, books to 
which we can give the sanction of authority as being good and 
to be depended on. Weshould strive to strengthen the child’s 
principles, with particular regard to this very danger, and 
take the opportunity of showing, with respect to these pub- 
lications, how incorrect and untruthful they were ; that they 
were many of them mere speculations, whose object was not 
to give knowledge or instruction, but to produce money. 
And we doubt much whether, if the children became in this 
Way acquainted with them, while, at the same time, they learnt 
to place no confidence in them, we should not have more efiec- 
tually disarmed them than by any impotent attenipts to pre- 
vent the children from knowing any thing about them. 

Sometimes a question arises on another point; which will 
be answered one way or another, according to the principle 
on which we conduct our school. Shall we allow of mixed 
schools, where boys and girls are educated together? And 
if it be thought that this question scarcely arises except In 

small country places, vet still there are a great many of these ; 
and even in others the same question may arise respecting 
mixed confraternities or socicties for the children, Consider- 
ing te dangers that must atte: nd free intercourse of the sexes 
cven amongst the young, Is 1t not an important thing,—a 
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ereat duty ,—to separate them carefully from one another ? 
The feeli ing of many, and those persons of rcligious carnest- 
ness and zeal, is that the thing - must not be thought of. 
What! they would say with disgust, you would not let | boys 
and girls be together ? 

For ourselves, we are inclined to go further still,—to ob- 
ject to young girls and boys mixing freely in the streets, and 
to be scandalised at young men aud women working together 
in the same business, or living together as servants in the 
same house—in circumstances where it is not even pretended 
that any i straint can be exercised over them. We are even 

convinced that, far from its being cesirable or necessary that 
young people should go to the theatre and see plays, mm order, 
as Luther recommend ai that they might learn how to woo,” 
the old system of this sort of thing being done by proxy, 
and the your 1 people being bet: othed before they had seen 
one anoth er, was the most moral and hap pies state of things. 


Ah, but now you are becoming unpractical; you cannot 
bring back past times. Society has changed, and custom has 


introduced the social Intercourse of the sexes; and it would 
appear certa in that people m: Lys if they please, be moral and 
virtuous in it. Moreover it is certain, as the ereat Balmez 
has shown, that the introduction of women into society has 
done no little towards clevating and refining its whole tone 
and character. 

We are, then, to take things as they stand, and make the 
best of them. Such is the state of society we have to deal 
with. Boys and girls, men and women, are allowed in this 
country to mix very freely ; we cannot prevent it. Well, 
then, Uso, which is the safest—to let them begin young, while 
bad — are weak, while they are under our care and guid- 
ance; or to make it a wrong, naughty thing for little bevs and 
eirls to play together, while at the same time plenty of oppor- 
tunity is given them for doing so, and that too when no surveil- 
lance can be exercised over them. 

"Phe consequence of the English system (says a periodi- 
cal) is, that the sexes are kept strictly apart when there is no 
danger of rudeness, and allowed the freest intercourse when 
there is. Distinct and separate rooms divide them in the pre- 
sence of their teachers, when they might learn lessons of 
correct behaviour; while they are poured out of school in 
marching crowds, to walk home by lanes and fields, the better 
prepared by previous restraint and separate coniinement for 
the commission of rudeness or misconduct. ‘The truth is, if the 
sexes are to mect in after-life, the sooner they are practised 
in becoming deportment towards each other the better.” 


D 
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Whoever wrote this spoke with a great deal of common 
sense. ‘The whole question lies in this. Here is a danger which 
Wwe cannot prevent some time or another: shall we meet and 

or apple with it while we have some power and control over it; 
or avoid encountering it for the moment, though with a liability 
to greater danger when the time comes ? We doubt whether 
i eXisting circumstances the wisest course would not be to 
permit and encourage the Innocent intercourse of the sexes, 
as the very means of inaking that intercourse as little danger- 
ous as possible. 

And here comes in the use of the playground, which to 
those who adopt this principle of teaching the right use of 
liberty is Inva iluable whilst those who look upon a school 
merely as a piace in Which children are to be éxstructed in 
what is right, and to be for the time on their good behaviour, 
will see no use or object in a playground... In the play- 
ground the teacher can more easily mix with the children as 
their friend and companion. He has opportunities there 
which he will never have in the school of observing the se- 
veral characters and dispositions of the children, without a 
knowledge of which he can never be thoroughly successful in 
his work. liere too he sees what effect lis instructions have 
had; and here, while the children are off their guard and 
cXercislig heir liberty, he steps in to correct their f faults, 
and to teach them not the theory but the practice of virtue, 
and that they are in matter of fact to carry out and act upon 
the precepts which he has so often inculeated upon them. 
Here, in short, it is that virtue and religion is not taught as 
a scic nee, but begins to be practised as an art. 

in all that we have advanced, we have done little more 
than apply to poor-schools that which Dr. Newman has said 
of universities: * Why do we educate, except to prepare for 
the world? The univer: ity is hot a convent or a seminary 5 
itis a place to fit men of the world for the world. We can- 

not possibiy keep them from plunging into the world, with 
all its ways and principles and maxims, when their time 
comes ; but we can prepare them against eo at is inevitable ; 
and it is not the way to learn to swim in troubled waters never 
to have gone into them... ‘o-day a pupil, to-morrow a 
member of the great world ; ‘tos day confined to the lives of 
the saints, to-morrow thrown upon Babel,—thrown on Babel, 

without the honest indulgence of wit at 1d humour and i inlagi- 
nation ever opened to him ; without any fastidiousness “of 
taste wrought into him; without any rule given him for dis- 
criminating the precious from the vile, beauty from sin, the 
truth from tl e sophistry of nature, what is innocent from what 
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is poison,—how can he contend against the world’s tempta- 
tions?” ‘The same fundamental principle presides over the 
education of the peer and the peasant. [ach has to live with 
men of the same nature, of the same passions, of the same souls, 
Nature is wider than art; her one touch makes the whole world 
kin more really than any artificial classifications divide it. 
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Arctic Explorations in the Years 1855-5. By Elisha Kent 
Kane, M.D., U.S.N. 2 vols. Philadelphia : Childs and 


Peterson. 


WE are very fond of Arctic exploration and adyventure—that 
is, with our slippers on the fender and the thermometer at 
+ 60. A whiff of Latakia, or an occasional sip of ’34 (San- 
deman’s or ‘Thomson and Croft’s shipping), as the whim 
seizes us, does not interfere with our enjoyment. Under 
these circumstances we can take leave of our family and 
friends without shedding a single tear, and bravely set sail 
either with the intention of piercing the rocky labyrinths of 
Barrow’s Straits, in search of a north-west passage, or of 
pushing northward through Sir Thomas Smith’s Sound, in 
the hope of reaching that most mysterious Polar ocean, v hich, 

like the Gardens of Ad in the barren deserts of Azalia bh ap- 
pears to reveal its dreamy existence simply to bewilder the 
gaze of the excited traveller. It is clear that this our spe- 
cial liking for reading and pondering over the records of the 
heroes of modern navigation is shared by a Jarge proporti on 
of our fellow-travellers who “ sit at home at case.” We have 
been so dosed with jottings by the way, and out of the way, 
in all the nooks and corners of Hurope and America, by ail 
possible competent and incompetent scribblers—the latter, of 
course, infinitely the more numerous class—that we fling down 

« Journeys up the Jura,” ‘* Pencilings of Peinsy Ivan 1a,” 

“Vy acation Varieties,” “© Liquor from the St. Lawrence,” 
and ‘Scrambles through Scandinavia,” as hastily as a heated 
poker or Sam Warren’s last poem. Even when we accompany 
an enterprising geographer to the barbaric court of King 
Nangoro, to those African lands where feathers are many but 
body-linen scarce, or wander with him into _ vast void 


fal 


which vet steres us in the face as representing all we know of 
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the interior of the Australian continent, we are still sensible 
that something is wanting of the dignity of Arctic travel. It 
is in the frozen north alone that we scem brought face to face 
to the contemplation of Nature’s gigantic operations, undis- 
turbed to any appreciable extent ‘by the busy hands of the 
swarming millions who scratch and delve and pile up and de- 
stroy in the re gions which a more temperate climate renders 
available to their puny activity. The mountain-fires of the 
south are terrific in their power and magnificent in their gran- 
deur; but we make terraces on the fertile sides of the volcano, 
that the clustering vine may there mature its fruit. ‘The sweep 
of the falling waters is endless in energy and irresistible in 
violence; but we have spanned Niagara with a bridge, and 
the scream of the iron horse is heard above the thunders of 
the cataract. But the stillness of the Pole has in it something 
which is akin to the sublimity and awfulness of death. The 
lump of clay may have been ungainly in form—mean and of 
no account while animated with its living soul; a change has 
quickly come upon it—it lies motionless before us, dead, 
and we uncover our heads and are silent as we remember 
that world in which death has no place. In presence of the 
dead the outcr world fades into nothingness; for one soul out- 

weighs the material universe. So the passage from the teem- 
ing ‘haunts of buying and selling,—from the loopholes of the 
warchouses and the bales that throng the dockside,—from the 
creaking crane and the shout of labourers,—is speedy and 
short; a few days, and the trebly-guarded bow of the ex- 
ploring-vessel is crashing through the barriers which guard 
the realm where Nature in respect of man les in the stillness 
of death, yielding no response to the toil of the husband- 
man, no material tothe handicraitsman, no traffic to the mer- 
chant. Dead, however, as she is for the purposes of life, it is 
here we see her in her most majestic repose. ‘The prolonged 
night of an Arctic winter, and the continuous day of an Arctic 
summer, yield to the gaze of the intrepid navigator pheno- 
mena more exciting in their appalling sublimity than any he 
can find where day and night follow in alternate course, and 
tell men when to work and when to sleep. 

It is a most natural, and, as we think, praiseworthy cu- 
riosity which prompts men of energetic mind to visit and de- 
scribe every portion of the kingdom which God has placed 
under the rule of the sons of Adam. Nor do we consider 
that the dangers of adventure should deter those who feel 
that they possess the proper qualifications. It is easy to under- 
stand how _ problems, scientific and commercial, which re- 
mained to be solved in the high latitudes of the north had a 
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special i interest for the enterprise of a netion essentially mari- 
time, and which had toa oreat extent already ex hausted the 
riches of the icy waters of Greenland by a vigorous and reck- 
less prosecution of a perilous traffic. The entire failure, how- 
ever, of a pretentious expedition in search of a north-west 

passage, under Captains Moor and Smith, in 1746, occasioned 
a lone absenee of adventure in this direction. It wes not till 
the year 1818 that the Admiralty fitted out two expeditions, 
at the instance, and in conse quence of the exertions, of the 
late Sir John, then Mr., Barrow; but from that time to the 
present the prosecution of Polar research has continued to 
be conducted with ability and suecess. On the whole, the 
loss of life was inconsiderable in Arctic travel, 2s compared 
with African and other expeditions, until the unhappy fate 
of Sir John Franklin and his brave companions startled and 
erleved the scientific world and the aed at large. How 
every endeavour was made to relieve him by his countrymen, 
and how American and Inuropean sympat hy lent ready ad. 
is known to all. At last melancholy evidence has been ob- 
tained that hope there is none of giving succour to the living; 
but with a noble desire to ascertain the precise spot and na- 
ture of the final catastrophe, and to offer such honour as Is 
due to the relics of the dead, a further expedition is, we be- 
lieve, about to be organised, as we gather from reports of 
meetings, and from the letters of Lieut. Pim and Capt. Col- 
linson, lately published in the Zimes. ‘The puddledock 
oracle takes a very material view of the case, and sees no good 
init. It has consequently tulminated a leader, in which it 
declares that there is nothing more to be done;—that if scien- 
tific men choose to go out in a vessel tegether to the middle 
of the Atlantic, and there scuttle the ship, they have a per- 
feet right, and may do so with pleasure to themselves and 
advantage to the public; but that further search for the 138 
missing men shall not be, with Jupiter’s consent. With all 
deference to the Thunderer, we think he will succeed in put- 
ting down this expe dition pretty much as the great city knight 
succeeded in putting down suicide. Captains and licuten- 
ants, and dectors and icemen, who have faced 40° minus, 
who have feasted on tallow and frozen liver, and cut up their 


fur-breeches at fabulous temperatures to mend dog-harness, 


will hardly be deterred from a noble deed by a splash of ink 

from Printing-house Square. In anticipation we wish them 
all success. Sufficient is now ‘wer to narrow the circle of 
search to a very small ring; and the energy and perseverance 

of a picked band of hardy voyagers will ‘searecly | eave that 
unexplored, 
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The two handsome volumes before us contain the history 
of the second attempt made by Americans to rescue Ir inklin ; 
and we have read them through with the de ‘epest interest. In 
its main object this attempt was, like all the rest, unsuccess- 
ful; but it has added another record of manly courage and 

enduranee under fearful dangers and sufferings, —of brave 
self-reliance, joined with all the charities of life ‘,—to the long 
roll of modern Arctic adventure. Nor was it fruitless, by 
any means, ina scientific point of view; as we shall presently 
see, mi giving a slight outline of the course of the expedition. 

Elisha Kent Ka ule, who commanded 1 it, is a doctor of me- 
dicine and a surgeon in the United States’ navy. What his 
veneral qualifications as the leader of an ex aieies party are 
we may ascertain by a glance at his past career, premising that 
he is now thirty -four years of age, or thereabouts. Hiaving 
completed his education at the universities of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, he graduated as M.D. in 1848, and was ap- 
pointed surgeon to the diplomatic staff on the occasion of the 
first American emb: assy to China. He took this opportunity 
to explore the Philippines, Camarines, and Mindor: 1, and de- 
voted much attention to the volcanic region of Albaif. ‘* His 
sojourn among the Negritos and Arafuras was of romantic 
interest; and he was the first who descended the crater of 
the Zall.” In this pleasant little descent “he was lowered 
more than a hundred feet by a bamboo-rope from an overhang- 

ing cliff, and, cle umbering down some seven hundred feet 
through the scori~, was dragecd up senseless with the in- 
teresting specimens he had collected, including bottles of 
sulphurous acid from the mouth of the crater.” He after- 
wards traversed India, visited Ceyion, the Upper Nile, 
and the oases of Jupiter Ammon, making acquaintance 
there with the learned Lepsius. He then sailed for Africa, 

visiting the slave-factories from Cape Mount to the River 

Bonny and the Barracoons of Dahomey. By way of change, 
he accompanied in his professional capacity the American 
forces to Mexico, was severely wounded on the field of No- 
paluea, and made barometrical observations of the altitudes 
of Popocatap!. Peace being restored, he was appointed to 
the coast survey, and was engaged in the Gulf of Mexico 
when the first American-government expedition in search of 
Franklin was organised, through the liberality of Mr. Grin- 
nell. Dr. Kane volunteered and was accepted as senior sur- 
geeon. He published his ‘‘ personal narrative” of this expe- 
dition in 1852. 

The libei -ality of Mr. Grinnell having again placed at his 
disposal a brig of 144 tons, duly strenethened for the Polar 
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seas, Dr. Kane was placed in a position to accomplish lits ar- 
dent desire to renew the search; and in due course received 
his special orders from the Seerctary of the Navy ‘‘ to con- 
duct an expedition to the Arctic seas” accordingly. The au- 
thorities gave but few and general instructions, wisely leaving 
all details to the consideration ancl judement of the com- 
mander of the party, which consisted of eighteen, all hands 
counted, Having completed his equipment, which was chosen 
with much regard to hard service and with little to luxe ry, 

he sailed on the JOth May 1855, and reached the Danish 
fishing-station of Fiskernaes without incident, save that at 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, they received a hearty welcome 
from Governor Hamilton, and ‘fa noble team of Newfound- 
land dogs.” At Viskernaes the doctor obtained the services 
of Hans Chri: stian, an Msquimaux boy of nineteen, and ex- 
pert with the kayak and javelin, as huntsman-in-chicf. He 
was fat and good-natured, and proved in the long-run ‘‘a 
right good fellow. ” On the 10th of July they put to sea in 
the tecth of a heavy gale; and the dangers and difficulties of 
their task com menced i in real earnest. Dr. Kane’s plan was 
founded on he analogics of physical geography, which led 
him to the conclusion that Greenland approache d the Pole 
nearer than any known land; and its main features were to 
ascend Batiin’s Bay to its most northern attainable point, and 
thenee, pressing on northward by boats or sledges, taking land, 
where wracticable, and not ice, 2s a basis, to examine the 
coast-lines in search of the lost ex ‘pe dition. In accordance 
with this plan, after infinite perils from bergs, and a terrific 
“nip” which foiced the ship bodily up a wall of ice, a lati- 
tude of 75° 41’ was attained, being a position farther north 
than any of their predecessors ‘except Parry on his Spitz- 
bergen foot-tramp.” ‘This latitude carried them well into 
what must now be called Smith’s Strait; and, winter approach- 
ing, the momentous question of advance or retreat must be 
settled. We give the mode in which a decision was ar- 
rived at in the doctor’s own words, which are very charac- 
teristic : 


August 26th, Friday. My officers and crew are stanch and firm 
men; but the de pressing De infloe ‘nees of want of rest, the rapid advance 
of winter, and, above all, our slow progress, mae them sympathise 
but little with this continued effort to foree a way to the eee 
...» . It is unjust for a commander to measure his subordinates, 
in such exigencies, by his own standard. ‘The interest the y feel in 
the undertaking is of a different nature from his own. With him 
there are always personal motives, apart from official duty, to stimu- 


late effort. He receives, if suecesstul, too large a shane oft the 
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credit; and le justly bears all the odium of failure. An appre- 
hension—I hope a charitable one—of this fact, leads me to consider 
the opinions of my officers with much respect. IT called them together 
at once, ina formal council, and listened to their views in full.” 

With one exception, all were in favour of a return to the 
south. The doctor, * ‘not being able cons ‘tentiously to take 
the same view,” explained the importance of securing a posi- 
tion for expediting future sledge-journeys; and announced 
his intention of warping towards the northern headland of 
the bay in which the vessel then was: 

“* Once there, I shall be able to determine from actual inspection 
the best point for setting out on the opel rations ef the spring; and 
at the nearest possible shelter to that point [ will put the brig into 
winter harbour... . My comrades received this decision in a 
manner that was most gratifying, and entered zealously upon the 
hard and cheerless duty it involved.” 

Having at last a ‘ breathing-spell,” a party of seven was 
organised; and a boat—the Loriorn Hope—equipped for 
rough service, with the intention of securing the best winter- 
quarte: rs for the ship. Their passage was along the ice-belt, 
a most noticeable feature of these frozen regions; where the 
summer sun, though it for the most part breaks up the ice of 
the mid-water, never removes the marginal portion, which 
clings with a perennial gripe to the base of the savage and 


overhanging cliffs. Five days of toil gave but forty miles of 


distance from the brig. Here is an incident: 

“Our night-halts were upon knolls of snow under the rocks. 
At one of these the tide overflowed our tent, and forced us to save 
our buffalo sleeping-gear by holding it up until the water subsided. 
This exercise, as it turned out, was more of a trial to our patience 
than to our health. ‘The circulation was assistcd, perhaps, by a 
perception of the ludicrous: eight Yankee Caryatides up to their 
knees in water, and an entablature sustaining such of their house- 
hold gods as could not bear immersion !” 

After a careful inspection from the highest point gained, 
an altitude of 1100 feet, Dr. Kane decided that the bay in 
which the vessel then remained combined more of the requi- 
sites of a good winter-harbour than any other he had seen; 
and hurrying as rapidly as possible the return march, she 
Was again reached in safety : 

** My comrades gathered anxiously around me, waiting for the 
news. I told them in few words the results of our journey, and why 
L had determined upon remaining; and gave at once the order to 
warp in between the islands. We found seven-fathom soundings, 
and a perfect shelter from the outside ice; and thus laid our little 
brig in the harbour, which we were fated never to leave together ;— 
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a long resting-place to her indeed, for the same ice is around her 
still.’ 

‘rom this time til! the determination to abandon the ship, 
which was arrived at, after much consideration, on the 20th 
May 1855, the journal of the doctor and his comrades is one 
continued record - struggles against the most frightful 


dangers of travel, aggravated by scurvy, snow-blindness, and 
frost- bite; but e1 Pe red, save ln one or two exceptional in- 
stanees, with loyal macnanim ity and bravery. Yr. Kane evi- 


dently possesses in no small degree that best qualificatic not 
a commander, sound aceon of spirit, with the power 
of communicating his own strength to his subordinates. The 
limits of a review will not permit us to follow as we could 
wish the numerous journeys by sledge and on foot, the inter- 
course with the Esquimaux, the routine course of observa- 
tion, and the domestic arrangements which made up for so 
many weary months the life of this hardy little band. We 
must confine ourselves to a ha sly notice of the two principal 
geographical results, re ephion. our readers to the books them- 
‘Ives for details of such interest, that we shall be much mis- 
taken if they skip a page from title to colophon. 

In pursuance of his original plan of pushing as far north 
as possible,x—be it remembered, on ground now untrodden 
even by the foot of the wandering savage, and after a terrible 
incident which eventually cost the lives of two of the party, 
Dr. Kane determined on an extended journey. He hl 
to follow the ice-belt to the Great Glacier which bears the 
name of Humboldt, and, skirting its face, to cross the ice to 
the American side; thence, passing to the west, to enter the 
ereat indentation the existence of which he inferred ** with 

weil positive certainty,” where he might find an outlet, and 

etermine the state of things beyond the ice- -clogged area of 
er bay. We see how the th oughts of our intrepid traveller 
— on the probable existence of open water beyond. 
Wherever the shore-line inclines to the north, the scenery of 
this strange coast is magnificent in its untamed ruggedness. 
Cliffs, rising toa thousand feet and more, come down boldly 
to the ice-foot; and immense turrets and pinnacles of green- 
stone flank cliffs battlemented into the dreamy resemblance 
of castles. One of these pinnacles, standing on the brink ofa 
deep ravine solitary and threatening, is “as sharply finished 
as if it had been cast for the Place V endéme. Yet the leneth 
of the shaft alone is four hundred and eighty feet; and it 
rises on a plinth or pedestal itself two hundred and eighty 
feet high.” ‘To this natural minaret the doctor has given 
the name of Tennyson the poet. Continuing the journey, 
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the commencement of the Great Glacicr was reached,—a ti- 
tanic mass of frozen water, a chained and fettered ocean, 
heaped on the mainland; so gigantic in its dimensions, that 
without an effort we can In no way realise them. It com- 
mences nearly with the 79th, and stretches beyond the SOth 
parallel. Glorious must have been the sight, even to the 
dimnied eyes and aching limbs of suffering and weather-beaten 
men: 

‘A face of glistening ice, sweeping in a long course from the low 
mterior, the facets in front intensely illuminated by the sun. But 
this line of cliff rose, in a solid glassy wail, three hundred feet above 
the water-level, with an unknown, unfathomable de pth below it; 
and its curved face, sixty miles in length from C ape Agassiz to C ape 
Forbes, vanished saree own space, at not more than a single day’s 
railroad travel from the Pole.’ 


This last illustration is very racy in its nineteenth-century 
smack; and we can imagine how the railroad was in very 
truth present to the mind of the longing discoverer : 

‘*'The interior, with which it communicated, and from which it 
issued, was an unsurveyed mer de glace—an ice-ocean—to the eye 
of boundless dimensions. It was slowly that the conviction dawned 
on me that [ was looking upon the counterpart of the great river- 
system of Arctic Asia and America. Yet here were no water- 
feeders from the south; here was a plastic, moving, semi-solid mass, 
obliterating life, swallowing rocks and islands, and ploughing its 
way with irresistible march th rough the crust of an investing sea.” 


Of course, to climb and cross this giant mass was totally 
impracticable. Subsequently, however, two bold fellows— 
let us name them, William Morton, and Hans Christian the 
hunter—with a light sledge, succeeded in traversing the bay; 
and then followed the second ereat discovery that marks this 
expedition. At the northern extremity of the cape that ter- 
minates the Great Glacier they found a channel; the ice was 
weak and rotten, and the does began to tremble. Turning 
as soon as possibld, they reached the shore, and at last made 
good i ice again; and presently, the fog lifting, they saw open 
water. Rounding the cape, the y looked ahead, and again saw 


nothin be open water ; presently a flock of Brent seese, 
and di 


er 
1g 
icks in crowds, eiders and dovekies, tern, ivory gulls, 
and mollemokes. ‘Travelling further north, the channel ex- 
panded into an iceless area, *‘ four or five pieces alone being vi- 
sible over the entire surface of its white-capped waters ;” and 
Dr. Kane estimates, from the mean radius of thirty-six miles 
open to reliable survey, that this sea had an extent of more 
than four thousand square miles. Jinally Morton, leaving 
Hans and his dogs, preceeded along the porphyritic rocky 
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coast; and climbing with increasing difficulty in hopes of 
doub bine a promontory which shut out further view, arrived 
at the forced conclusion of his march: 

“Tt must have been an imposing sight, as he stood at this ter- 
mination of his onward journey, looking out on the great waste of 
waters before him. Not a ‘speck of ice,’ to use his own words, 
could be seen. ‘Then from a height of four hundred and eighty 
feet, which commanded an horizon of almost forty miles, his ears 
were eladdened with the novel music of dashing waves; and a surf 
breaking in among the rocks at his feet stayed his further progress. 
Beyond this cape all is surmise.” 

The doctor, admitting the difficulty of pronouncing with 
certainty where so many previous supposed discoveries have 
proved altogether i llusory, moc lestly and shortly points out 
wherein the difference lies between this last open polar sea” 
and its many deceptive predecessors. It is impossible not 
to be struck with the mclted snow on the rocks, the crowds 
of marine birds, and the limited but st7//-advaneing vegetable 
life, and the rise of the thermometer in the water. He con- 
siders that within historical and even recent limits the climate 
of this region was milder than at present. In Dallas Bay, at 
the southern extremity of the Great Glacier, is an Esquimaux 
village, with bones of seals, walrus, and whales, all now cased 
in ice; and in Morris Bay, miles beyond the northern ex- 
tremity of the glacier, a sledge-runner, worked with skilful 
labour out of the bone of a whale, was found, in proof that a 
latitude of 81° had been at some time not unknown to that 

vandering race, 

At last it became too clear that the brig was frozen in for 
a second winter ; and whether to stand by her or push for the 
south must once more be decided, since the summer had not 
broken the solid pack within twenty miles of her icy dock, 
KMieht out of seventeen survivors resolved to remain; but 
seven, with whom all resources were justly and liberally divi- 
ded, left their commander and comrades to try their fortunes 
in their own way. One speedily returned; the rest after 
much misery. “They carried with them a written assurance 
of a brother’s welcome , should they be driven back; and this 
assurance was redeemed when hard trials had prepared them 
to share again our fortunes.” In suffering and labour, light- 
ened by hope alone, the second winter wore away; but again 
the summer brought no change; and to face a third winter, 
with thirty-six days’ provisions only and no firewood, would 
have been suicidal. Most admirably in this emergency were all 
the arrangements, long considered and matured by Dr. Kane’s 
foresight, brought ; into active operation; andafter a touching 
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farewell to the ship, the party set forth on their journey for 
life or death. It succeeded for all but one brave man, who 
died from an injury received in the noble performance of 
duty; and the survivors reached in safety the settlement of 
Upernavik after eighty-four days in the open air. We must 
extract the record of the first sound of a Christian voice in 
unfamiliar ears : 

“¢Tisten, Petersen! Oars, men! What is it?’ and he listened 
quietly at first; and then, trembling, said in a half-whisper, ‘ Dan- 
nemarkers!’ By and by—for we must lave been pulling a good 
half-hour —the single mast of a small shallop showed itself; “and 
Petersen, who had been very quiet and grave, burst into an inco- 
herent fit of crying, only relieved by broken exclamations of mingled 
Danish and English. ‘’Tis the Upernavik oil-boat, the Fraulein 
Fleischer. Charlie Mossyn, the assistant-cooper, must be on his 
road to Kingatok for blubber. The Mariane has come, and Charlie 
Mossyn.’ And here he did it all over again, gulping down his 
words and wringing his hands.” 


After recruiting at Upernavik, where they ‘ could not re- 
main within the four walls of a house without a distressing 
sense of suffocation,” they set sail in the Alariane above- 
mentioned, with their little boat the /aith on board as a 
relic. On the 11th September they arrived at Godhavyn, the 
inspectorate of North Greenland; and the same day a steamer, 
with a barque in tow, appeared in the distance. It was not 
long before they recognised the stars and stripes of America; 
and with beating hearts the Faith was lowered for the last 
time, and they could soon see “the scars which their own 
ice-battles” had impressed on the vessels sent out to seek the 
long-absent travellers. 

The doctor closes his narrative with the happy meeting: 

“Presently we were alongside. An officer, whom [ shall ever 
remember as a cherished friend, Captain Hartstene, hailed a little 
man in a ragged flannel-shirt. ‘1s that Dr. Kane?’ And with the 
‘Yes’ that followed the rigging was manned by our countrymen, 
and cheers welcomed us back to the social world of love which they 
represented.” 

In consideration of his Arctic travel and discoveries,—the 
most Import tant of the latter being the Great Glaeier, Ken- 
nedy’s Channel, with the coast on either side and the open 
sea beyond, —the Royal Geographical Society has lately pre- 
sented Dr. Kane with its gold medal; but we regret to add 
that his broken health prevented his receiving any public 
manifestation of goodwill. He is now, we believe, on his way 
to the West Indies; and we sincerely hope he may speedily 
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recover all his physical energies. His friend, Captain Hart- 
stene, has just arrived at Portsmouth with the /tesolute, a 
eraceful present from our Yankee cousins to the Queen. 

We have only, in conclusion, once more warmly to re- 
commend the history of the Second Grinnell Expedition as 
an execllent Christmas book for old and young. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated, many of the wood-engravings being of con- 
side ible merit; and, between grave and cay, suficring and 
laughter, Msquimaux life, manners, and customs, seal, walrus, 
and bear hunts, it will be no fault of Dr. Kane’s if every 
taste does not find something interesting and exciting. As 
x record of wiflinchinge resolution and of dangers bravely 
overcome, it has no superior in the annals of travel. 


THE GIRLUHOCOD OF CATHERINE DI? AMEDICT. 


The Girlhood of Catherine de’ Medici. By T. Adolphus 
Trollope. Chapman and Hall. 


Our verdict on Myr. ‘Frollope is, on the whole, that he ts a 
goose. He has the solenmity of the owl, and the pretentious- 
ness of the peacock; but his voice is an unmistakable cackle. 
‘The present book shows that he has entirely mistaken his 
vocation, Nature never meant him to write historical bio- 
eraphies. A man who can discourse for two octavo pages on 
the small fact that a baby was taken from Florence io Rome, 
was designed for other things. Nature intended him to be 
the minister of a fashionable proprset wy-chapel in London 
or in a provincial watering-place. In that elevated and in- 
tellectual position, far removed from fear of critics, he might 
be the “ euide, philosopher, and friend,” of a sclect circle of 
artificially devout ladies, with whom syntax was a superfluity 
and logic a blessing altogcther unkno wu. With these, over 


 ( 
oe 


he fragrant bohea, he might ‘improve’ the events of the 
passing hour, set mankind in Bes. to rights, and prove 


every thing out of nothing. He might also find leisu a for 
a completion of the life of Catherine de’ Medici, in five-and- 
twenty volumes, embracing a sketch of every thing that did 
happe n, or migh it have ha; pened, or ought to have happened, 
in general Europe, and F rance and Italy in particular, during 
the long life of his } heroine, togethe r+ with moral reflections 
ad libitum as long as the printer’s type would hold out, 

We have come across 2 good many foolish books in our day, 
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a good many dull books, anda good many conceited books too... 
Especially in the way of f history or historical sketches, this pre- 
sent age abounds with the producti ions of persons who linagine 
themselves called to the service of Clio. But any thing more 
coolly impudent than this volume of Mr. Tro! Nope it hi is rarely 
been our unlucky lot to stumble over. Here is a volume of 
nearly 100 pages, handsomely porated, published by one of the 
most respectable London houses, and altogether turned out” 
in excellent style, on a subject which might have been ex- 
hausted in one-te nth of the s space. Even this quantity could 
only be attained by a little judicious spinning-out. The 
Girlhood of Catherine de’ Medici had not many more inci- 
dents than usually happen to a child whose parents leave her 
early an orphan; and as to existing materials for furnishing 
a sketch of her character and private life as a child, there are 
almost literally none. It is suj ppose “l that some such things 

do exist, in the shape of the reminiscences of a nun belong- 

ing to one of the convents where she was brought up; but 
Mr. Trollope has never seen them, nor has any account of 
them ever been given to the world. In fact, the Girlhood of’ 
Catherine de’ Medici is a mere catchpenny title, adopted with 
a view to make the public anticipate a striking and spicy piece 
of biography, showing what that e xtraordinary woman really 
was before her union with the royal family of France. Mr. 
Trollope’s book is in reality a dull tedious rigmarole of vapid 
description and obtrusive disquisition on sundry Italian af- 
fairs and peo} le of the time of Catherine or, as they say in 
Moore’s Alm:nac, “thereabouts.” He has read a few odds 

and ends of contemporary history, together with Ranke and 
other recent writers Sy and to these he has added a study of 
sundry aiiti-jesuiti cal and anti-papistical novels; and having 
done thi s, he has iclt himecif called to expound largely on the 
thesis that Catherine was a bad woman because she was 
brought up by cardinals and nuns; to which thesis he ap- 
pends sundry other profound maxims, such as that Catholics 
are necessarily per ‘secutors, because every body who ts con- 
fident that he is right in religion is bound in conscience to 
take forcible measures to crush those who think otherwise. 
Lhe book would not, indeed, be worth more than a line or 
two of notice, but that the publication of such productions 
is a inelancholy sign of the gullibility of our fellow-country- 
men on every thing that even remotely tou iches the Catholic 
religion. ‘The most * sensible” and “ practical” race in the 
World are the foremost to lend their ear to any pretender who 
will tickle it with a few flourishing sentences in dispraise of 
Catholics, and suggest the delightful belicf that never were 
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there such things as faith and morals upon earth till modern 
England arose to enlighten the nations, 

Let us not be misunderstood, however. We are the last 
to object to the publication of the real truths of the history 
of past ages, however much it may involve what is discredit- 
able to Catholics, whether ecclesiastics or laymen. We have 
not the faintest desire to doctor the records of the past, or 
“‘work” them as a defaulter ‘* cooks” the accounts which he 
presents to his superiors. We hold that a knowledge of the 
disasters which have afflicted the Church in past days, whether 
from without or from within, is of the utmost importance as a 
practical guide to ourselves as Cliristians in our own age. 
We would no more eliminate the records of the sins of Ca- 
tholic countries from history than we would cut out the re- 
cords of earthquakes and inundations from the physical his- 
tory of the world. Whatwe complain of is, that the histories 
of Catholic times are written by men who utterly misunder- 
stand them, who are acquainted with only one class of the 
facts which they present, and who are morally or intellectu- 
ally incapable of comprehending the motives of persons dif- 
ferent from themselves. All but the shallowest thinkers are 
aware that the real spiritual condition of an age is not to 
judged by the conduct of its most prominent personages in 
secular affairs. Moreover, in the middle ages, and especially 
in Italy, owing to the comparative want of education of the 
laity, there existed a large class of men who were by pro- 
fession ecclesiastics, but whose life was devoted to secular 
pursuits; and who in no sense whatever represented the entire 
body of Catholic ecclesiastics in their sacerdotal capacity. 
Whether it was well for religion that ecclesiastics should thus 
merge their spiritual in their temporal character, is another 
question. Abstractedly speaking, we think it was the very 
reverse of desirable; but whether, in a transition state like 
that of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, it could, prac- 
tically speaking, have been otherwise, may well be doubted. 
Nevertheless it is the faet, that within the sacred ministry 
there did then exist in large numbers—as they have sometimes 
existed since in a smaller prop ortion—a class of ecclesiastics 
often perfectly respectable in private life (though not always 
so), whose time was devoted almost exclusively to political or 
other secular affairs, and whose habits were not exactly fa- 
shioned after the apostolic model. 

In one of the few readable passages of his book, Mr. 
Trollope gives a picture of certain cardinals of this deserip- 
tion, extracted pers the accounts rendered to their govern- 
ment by the Venetian ambassadors: 
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« The manner of living which Rome was accustomed to see and 
admire in her ecclesiastical princes is amusingly shown by the ac- 
count which the same company of ambassadors from Venice, whose 
report has been before cited, have furnished of a banquet given 
them by the Venetian cardinal, Andrea Cornaro. After duly re- 
cording the velvet-covered seats, the cloth-of-gold, the sideboards 
loaded with superb plate, they state the astounding fact, that the 
dinner consisted of sixty-five courses of three dishes each; and all 
served on silver. ‘Scarcely had we tasted one,’ say the simple am- 
bassadors, with very evident admiration, ‘than another was brought 
in. At last we rose, stuffed and stupified, as well from the quantity 
of the food as because at the cardinal’s table there was music of 
every sort that could be found in Rome. Excellent fifers played 
continually; harpsichords also were there, with most wonderful 
sounds in them; lutes with four strings; harps and songs outside 
the room, and inside ;—one music after another.’ 

This magnificent cardinal, we are told, gave dinners to the mem- 
bers of the sacred college three times a week. ‘Their eminences 
often called on him on their way to the apostolical palace, as his 
mansion was situated in the Borgo; and he was in the habit of 
pressing them to stay and dine with him. 

Various other entertainments are recounted with infinite admira- 
tion and simplicity by these worthy Venetians, who have left one of 
the most amusing, if not most politically important, of the ‘ Rela- 
zione’ which have come down tous. With Cardinal Grimani they 
dined one Saturday entirely, like good Catholics, on fish. His emi- 
nence, being bishop of Porto, has special facilities, they say, for 
having fish of all sorts: and indeed it should seem that he had, for 
the ambassadors, ‘ stupified’ as they had been, a few days before, by 
Cardinal Cornaro’s sixty-five courses, sat at Cardinal Grimani’s 
table during this fast-day dinner, for nearly six hours. ‘They par- 
ticularly commemorate one fish, a sturgeon, the head of which was 
‘larger than that of a large ox,’ and which had cost eighteen golden 
ducats, equal to not much less than 8/. of our present currency. 

None, however, of the festivities recorded by them give so 
striking a picture of the profuse magnificence of the Roman life of 
that period as the following very interesting and curiously minute 
account of a hunting-party, to which one of their number was ine 
vited by the Cardinal Cornelio: 

* Mathew Dandolo, on Saturday, went to hunt with this cardinal; 
and they took a stag, a wild-goat, and a hare. The cardinal was 
mounted on a dapple-gray Spanish jennet, of great beauty and no- 
bleness, admirably well paced, and ornamented with black housings. 
He was dressed in a plaited priest’s vestment, short, of scarlet 
colour, and without lining. On his head, above his skull-cap, he 
wore a Spanish hat, dark-coloured, and ornamented with tassels of 
black silk and velvet. And they went twelve miles out of Rome 
to hunt. The company comprised about a hundred horsemen; for 
When the cardinal goes a-hunting, many noble Romans, and other 
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courtiers, that take pleasure in the sport, follow him. There was 
Messer Serapicca, among others, very sad and out of spirits. 
The cardinal sent on eight mules loaded with nets, which were 
immediately stretched in a little valley shut in by certain, hills, not 
very high, but difficult to ascend. Throngh this valley the stags and 
swine had to pass. ‘The huntsmen, whose business it is to know 
the haunts of the stags and other animals, and their lairs, had not 
yet come up, having gone to lie in ambush for the game. When 
they arrived, the cardinal dismounted, and took off his upper 
clothing, remaining in a jacket of brown Flemish cloth, cut close 
and tight to the body. ‘The rest of the company also dismounted. 
Then the cardinal having remounted and assigned every one his 
place, they proceeded to a lovely meadow, by which the stags were 
obliged to pass. A small river, deep wal swift of stream, ran 
through it, and it was crossed by several little bridges. This 
meadow ke was guarded by dogs, of which there were a great 
number present. The cardinal then mounted a jennet of great value, 
which his brother, Don Francesco, had brought him from Spain, 
and all set about driving the stag from his cover. ‘Three or four were 
very shortly put up. Two of them ran into the net and entangled 
themselves : one was caught; the other escaped. Then three exceed- 
ingly fierce boars were ives out from the valley; and the whole 
hunt, horsemen and runners on foot, hounds and mastiffs, followed 
them a good hour, teasing them unceasingly, as they at one moment 
rushed into the cover, and the next were started from it by the 
hounds. A fine sight it was to see, and the cardinal was exceed- 
ingly delighted and exhilarated. After that, in another beautiful 
meadow, in which there was only one small shrub, was prepare 7 
the buffet of the cardinal, and a table for fourteen persons 3; and a 
the head of it a chair of state for his lordship. And thus, some 
sitting on stools, and others standing, they eat, while the dogs ested 
at the sight of the food ; the hunting- horns were sounded, ‘and those 
who had followed the lena on foot strolled about with their bread 
and cup of wine in their hands. But, in the midst of the dinner, 
down came a hard shower of rain, which washed all the company 
well, and watered their wine for them in their cups. They continued 
their dinner, however, only ordering felt hats to be handed round to 
the guests. The repast consisted of the finest fish, both sea and 
fresh water; of which the laccia, from the Tiber, is the best fish in 
the world. We have it in the Po, and know it under the name of 
ehieppe; but, in truth, with us the Ssh is comparatively worthless. 
There were exquisite wines of ten sorts. Sweet oranges, peeled and 
a with fine sugar, were served at the beginning of the dinner 
for the first dish, as is the mode at Rome. ‘There were three 
hundred mouths to feed. Then all mounted again, and came to a 
coppice of underwood, into which some hounds were sent. ‘lhe 
huntsmen started a very beanuful wild-goat, which the dogs at last 
eauglit and killed. Then they chased a hare, and took her. After 


thet {, anot! rey Sf ag Was for mn 1, but was not eaueht, An hour before 
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sundown they returned to Rome. The next morning the cardinal 
sent the produce of the chase on a mule, as a present to the ambas- 
sadors. He sent also three other mules, each carrying a very fine 
calf; and twenty very long poles, carried by forty porters, from 
which hung capons, pigeons, partridges, pheas: ints, peacocks, quan- 
tities of salted meats of various sorts, and most delicate buffalo 
cheeses; besides three pipes of wine loaded on twelve mules, car- 
rying two barrels each; and for every four of these mule-loads there 
was another mule carrying an empty tun well seasoned, for holding 
the wine in the cellar. The wines were of three sorts, and most 
exquisite. Besides all this there were forty loads of corn for our 
horses. And Messer Evangelista dei Pellegrini da Verochio, house- 
steward of the cardinal, a man of worship and reputation, addressed 
the ambassadors, inviting them to dine with the most reverend car- 
dinal on the following Tuesday. The present, which was estimated 
at two hundred ducats, was accepted, as also the invitation to 
dinner.’ 


As Catholics, then, we never object to the publication of 
such anecdotes as this, provided only they are not put for- 
ward, as they usually are, as illustrating the entire character 
of the Catholic priesthood, and as proois of the worldly, 
grasping, and licentious spirit of the Church of Rome. What 
would be said of us Catholies, indeed, if we took the tw enty 
thousand a year of a Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and his sumptuous entertainments to royalty, as a proof of the 
worldly and luxurious lives of all the vicars and curates of 
the Establishment? Yet the decorous magnificence of Lam- 
beth banquets, and the courtier-hke life of many of the 
Anglican prelates, is every whit as unapostolic as the portrait 
of Cardinal Cornelio out hunting in “ pink,” or the sixty-five 
courses of Cardinal Cornaro’s dinner. Far be it from us to 
wish to see a Catholic prelate following his own pack of 
hounds, or to sit at a cardinal’s table with sixty-five courses 
sent up by a French chef, and with the best band of music of 
the day in attendance. ‘That such things ever were, we only 
lament; and we seein them, quite as much as in the occasional 
vices of certain sedhneination. the real cause of the *‘ reforma- 
tion.” but we protest against accepting these gorgeous mis- 
representatives as an indication of the whole state of things 
in Rome, or any other Catholic country. All the while that 
these things were seen by the worldly eye, those who saw below 
the surface beheld the private li fe of thousands and thousands, 
priests and laymen, bishops and nuns, pure and unspotted ; 
sometimes rising to the height of heroic sanctity, and testify- 
ing to the truth of the doctrines of the Church and the vir- 
tue of her sacraments all the more powerfully because of the 
corruptions to be witnessed in high places. 
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The writer before us is not the man thus to penetrate 
below what is outside, and find diamonds in the darkness 
of a mine. He talks about moral strength, but he does 
not understand it. Popes like Adrian VI. and the present 
Pontiff, constrained as he is to admit their moral worth, 
awake only his contemptuous pity. He smiles, or rather 
sneers, at poor Adrian,” as a man who lived for nothing ; 
utterly forgetting, if he ever knew it, that the spirit which 
broke forth for a few months in Adrian, speedily arose again, 
and effected the most extraordinary real reformation within 
the Church which history has to record. Want of space 
prevents us from quoting the few paragraphs from Mr. ‘'Trol- 
lope which we had intended to give as a specimen of the cool 
impertinence with which writers of his stamp treat men im- 
measurably their superiors; but we cannot omit the following 
sage conclusion : 


“It is intelligible enough that his short papacy should have 
been wholly uninfluential on the character and habits of the Roman 
court and city. It was altogether a failure in every point of view. 
And Rome evidently understood the exigencies of her papacy best 
in sinking all notion, or other than strictly official and conventional 
talk of duty with regard to it altogether. 

Death delivered Adrian from the papal chair, and the Romans 
from Adrian, on the 23d September 1523. And the Church has 
never since committed the blunder of putting any other than an 
Italian at her head.” 


Assuring our readers that the unintelligible nonsense 
which forms the third sentence in this last extract is not the 
result of our printer’s blundering, but comes in puris natu- 
ralibus from Mr. Trollope, we pass on to another part of his 
volume. 

When Catherine was eight years old, she was placed by 
her uncle with a community of nuns, called the ‘‘ Murate,” 
or Walled-up ones. This community had been founded a cen- 
tury and a half before, by three pious women, who had de- 
termined to live and die in a little building on the pier of 
one of the bridges of Florence. ‘They walled up their door 
in order to prevent any communication with the world with- 
out, and hence their name. 

After an account of the progress of the new society, 
which may be taken as a characteristic specimen of the vul- 
gar flippancy of the school to which he belongs, and with 
interminable digressions and moralisings on this and that and 
every thing else, Mr. Trollope proceeds to give his history of 
the education of the child. On this important subject he 
has to tell us practically nothing, so far as his thesis is con- 
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eerned. In the midst of this dearth of facts, he favours us 
with his views as to what her education must have been, 

erounded on what he tells us is the universally received ideal 
of convent education at the present time. The “ educational 
specialties” —this is certainly a piece of ‘ educational” slang 
exclusively confined to the nineteenth century—the “edu- 

cational specialties” of convents in the sixteenth and all 
other centuries are, we learn, confined to ‘a due knowledge 
of the catechism and crochet-work,” or, in other words, ‘6 ven 

ligion and polite behaviour.” Having thus summar ily settled 
the question of convent education throughout the Catholic 
world, Mr. Trollope proceeds to inquire, “according to the 
recognised laws of ethical cause and effect,” whether the 
“ moral atmosphere” of the convent was not such as fully to 
account for Catherine’s turning out ‘the cold-blooded mur- 
deress of many thousands of her fellow-creatures.” As we 
have said, of the facts of Catherine’s life in the convent he 
has nothing to tell, while he admits that she ever retained an 
impression of the piety of her teachers. But what is that to 
your genuine anti-papistical Protestant? The less he knows 
of Catholicism, the more confident he is that it is all an 
abomination. ‘The darker the blindness of his own eyes, the 
more fully is he persuaded that he is gazing upon black iniqui- 
ties too foul to see the light. Accordingly our wiseacre here 
proves that the nuns practically made Catherine a murder ess, 
by detailing sundry miracles said to have been wrought in 
the convent, and the number of prayers they said in order to 
be able to offer a splendid new mantle for an image of the 
Blessed Virgin on a certain great festival. He gives the list 
of the prayers at full length, quoting from Richa, their pane- 
gyrist; and we have no doubt that when he had copied it out, 
he felt persuaded that he had supplied the English reader 
with one of the most exquisite pieces of satire upon the su- 
perstitions of Popery y that history can furnish. ‘i’o show that 
we do not quite think its publication fatally destructive of 
our religion, we give the catalogue the further publicity which 
our own pages can supply : 


** For making the said mantle of six yards of rich brocade of 
gold, lined with seventy ermine skins, embroidered with sixty-three 
crowns in gold, and eight hundred and eighty-two precious stones, 
furnished with a garniture of pearls and a golden clasp, with a Solo- 
mon’s knot in gold, and a button of gems, and spangled with five 
sorts of flowers, viz. lilies, roses, carnations, jessamines, and hya- 
cinths,—the following prayers must be said: 

For six yards of brocade, three psalters in honour of the Holy 
Trinity ; fifty psalms per yard, with Gloria tibi Domine, and medita. 
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tions on the great favours Mary received from the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghiost. 

For seve nty ermine skins, seven thousand times the 4ve Maria, 
in honour of the seven JOYS. 

For sixty-three embroidered crowns, sixty-three times the ro- 
sary, in reverence for the sixty-three years Mary lived in the world. 

For eight hundred and eighty-two precious stones, fourteen for 
each crown, must be repeated seven times the joys she had on 
earth, and seven times the joys she had in heaven. 

For a garniture of pearls, seven hundred times Ave Jaria (sic) 
Stella. 

For a clasp, seven hundred times the O gloriosa Domine 

For a Solomon’s knot, seven hundred times the Salve Regina. 

lor a golden button, seven hundred times the Alma Redemptoris 
Mater. 

lor embroidered roses, seven hundred times the Ave Sanctis- 
sima Maria. 

lor ditto carnations, seven hundred times the Legina eeeli. 

For ditto lilies, seven hundred times the Ave Regina ceelorum. 

For ditto jessamines, seven hundred times the Quem terra. 

For ditto hyacinths, seven hundred times the Jfemento Salu- 
latis (sic). 


But, after all, where is the absurdity of this? The nuns 
have a wish to adorn a certain image of a person whom they 
love, in a way suited to their own ideas of art and beauty ; 
and in order to be able to accomplish this wish, they offer 
certain prayers to God. Inasimilar way, some modern bene- 
factor of his country dies—of course a Protestant—and his 
grateful tellow-countrymen wish to put up a statue in his 
honour (not having the fear of idolatry before their eyes); and 
the managers of the undertaking being religious people, and 
believing in the efiicacy of prayer, pray to God that, if it is His 
will, the aflair may prosper and be brought to a conclusion. 

Now we ask, in all honesty, what is the difference between 
the two cases? If it is natural and sensible to pray that God 
would bless our pious wishes to honour the memory of an 
excellent person just dead, vhy is 1t superstitious to pray 
that we may be able to decorate an image of Mary with gold 
and ermine? Why does the latter prove that the nuns made 
Catherine an embryo murderess, while the former would be 
a feather in the cap of any man who had the educ ‘ation of 
youth under his charge? There are differences of detail, no 
doubt; but the pri neiple i is absolutely the same in both in- 
stances. Catholics love the Blessed Virgin, Protestants do 
not, but consider a statesman or warrior a more worthy ob- 
ject for a statue than her whom Ged himself has called 


‘© blessed.’ 
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Again, it throws the esthetic mind into fits to think of 
dressing up an image ably an ugly one—with silk, and 
ermine, and pearls, and vn more with spangles, muslin, 
and such-like millinery. ‘The British intellect cannot con- 
ceive that such things can be otherwise than a mockery of 
true religion, a — at once disgusting and degrading. 
But why is marble piou s and spiritua l, and muslin grovelling 
and gross? W hy is a statue by Flaxman or Chantrey not 
inconsistent with Christi lanity, while a little wooden image, 
carved by nobody knows who, is idolatrous and an abomina- 
tion? is devotion a matter to be settled by the rules of 
academics? Does Almighty God hear no prayers but those 
offered in good grammar? Does He value an artist's chef- 
d'wuvre more than a poor man’s daub? As for all these 
mantles and brocades, these spangles and artificial flowers, 
personally speaking, we have no taste for them; and we 
should never say P “ater-Nosters and Hail Marys in order to 
obtain them. but that is simply because our taste docs not 
he in that direction. ‘here is no merit in a severe and classi- 
eal taste. Let every man, woman, and child follow their own 
inclinations in such things, without being laughed at, except 
in the way of good humour, by their more critical neigh- 
bours. When will rational Protestants be rational with re- 
spect to us and our devotional practices? When will they 
learn to see below the surface; to separate the acciden tal 
from the essential, and get rid of that shallow bigotry which 
delights in condemning other people’s proceedings simply 
because they are not one’s own. 

We have, however, no more space to devote to Mr. Trol- 
lope, and can only wish his book a speedy journey to that 
goal to which it is assuredly advancing, namely, the trunk- 
maker's shop. 





SOUTHWELL’S POEMS. 


The Poetical Works of the Rev. Robert Southwell: edited by 
W. B. Turnbull. London: J. R. Smith. 


In an article upon ‘ Medieval Hymns,” which we puw- 
lished last April, we were at some pains to prove that the 
most natural form for delivering religious teaching is a 
rhythmical and quasi-poctical one. We showed that in past 
ages the 1 rudiments of theology were alinost always taught by 


meaus of hymns, just as the abstracts of other sciences were 
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put into verse, so as to be always at the fingers’ ends. But 
it is not merely as an aid to memory that theology can be 
best taught in verse; it is not only that this science, where 
so much depends on the verbal symbol, is most naturally, 
most easily, and most permanently impressed on the mind in 
poetical formula, but because there is a still deeper and 
more original connection between religion and poetry than 
the dry theologian would be willing to concede. Historically 
no one can doubt that the first poets were the prophets, 
oracles, and priests of their countrymen; that all poetry was 
considered a sacred thing, and was for ages devoted solely to 
religious purposes. ‘The earliest philosophers also spoke in 
verse ; and history thinks it worthy of record that Pherecydes 
of Syra was the first that innovated on the old custom by 
writing philosophy in prose. Even still, as Father Taber 
testifies, nothing takes so strong a hold upon people as reli- 
gion in metre,—hymns or poems on doctrinal subjects. We 
have also the highest authority for this use of poetry: those 
parts of Scripture which most touch the soul and illumine 
the mind are, in fact, poems. Where the deepest mysteries 
of religion are discussed,—where the most sacred revelations 
of dogmatic, moral, or mystical theology are made,—the lan- 
guage always assumes a balanced rhythmical form, even if 
it is not professedly poetry. Moses summed up his teach- 
ing in a song; the Psalms were the liturgy of the Jewish 
Temple ; the Song of Solomon, the teachings of the prophets, 
are all delivered in this kind of language. In the most exact 
of the great theological Fathers we observe an epigrammatic 
mode of writing in balanced rhythmical sentences, full of 
antithesis, with which all readers of St. Augustine are fami- 
liar, and which is far removed from the indefinite carelessness 
of modern prose. 

But the connection between religion and poetry rests on 
something still deeper than this historical basis. All lan- 
guage, as soon as it goes beyond indicating the ordinary 
objects of sense, as soon as it becomes more than a nomencla- 
ture of things under our eyes, is poetry. How could people 
have first indicated metaphysical ideas, or expressed the 
inward acts of the soul, except by the most daring poetical 
images? Just as nurses call children’s sulks ‘‘ the black 
dog,” so qualities were first expressed by the names or ac- 
tions of animals: injuries were said to awake a man’s sleep- 
ing lion; to be pleased was to wag the tail, to express love 
was to coo like a dove. The more insensible and metaphy- 
sical the object of conversation, the more bold must have 
been the imagery, the more poetical the metaphor. But what 
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is so far removed from sense as God and the soul? What so 
invisible, so inaudible, so incomprehensible, as the bond that 
unites them? Even now, when use has vulgarised and 
rubbed out our sensibility to the poetry of most of our 
metaphysical terms, the images which we have to use when 
talking of God and of religious matters still speak to the 
depths of our poetical sensibility, and thrill the heart more 
surcly than any others. Doubtless professed theologians, by 
constant use, will come to see only a technical meaning in the 
most imaginative symbol; but they should try to remember 
what effect it at first had on them, and should not attempt to 
appreciate its poetry by the hardness of the outline which it 
now presents to their scientific vision. ‘Then they will own 
that theology, so far as its terms are concerned, és poetry ; 
and that, if taught at all, it must be taught poetically. We 
can appeal to a very high authority in proof of our statement 
—namely, to St. Thomas himself. In the 9th article of the 
first question of his Swmma he introduces his devil’s advo- 
cate (if we may so term that quarrelsome gentleman who 
opens all the discussions with his arquiiur quod non, and who 
is prepared to contradict every thing that St. ‘Thomas is pre- 
pared to aflirm, from the being of God down to the use of 
metaphors in Scripture), ‘ proceeding” on this wise: ‘ Scrip- 
ture should not use metaphors; for that which is proper to 
the lowest kind of learning is not fit for theology, the highest 
of the sciences. But to use various similitudes and repre- 
sentations is proper to poetry, which is the lowest of all learn- 
ings; so theology ought not to use them.” Yes, indeed, 
poetry is the lowest learning, in the same sense as the founda- 
tion is the lowest building; but it bears up all the rest. Poetry 
teaches us to get beyond the bark and rind of a word; it 
teaches us how the unseen may be expressed in terms of the 
visible, how language may get beyond statistics, and may be 
of some further use than to enumerate the dishes on the din- 
ner-table or the tools in the work-shop. But let us see what 
St. Thomas answers to the objections of this enstatic indivi- 
dual. Tirst, then, he crushes him with the words of Osee, 
“T have multiplied visions, and have been symbolised by the 
prophets.” Then he answers in general, that ‘* Scripture 
must teach divine and spiritual truths under the similitude 
of material things, because God provides for all according to 
the requirements of their nature ; but man’s nature proceeds 
through sensible to intelligible things, for all our knowledge 
begins with sense. Fitly, therefore, does Scripture teach spiri- 
tual truths in material metaphors, for as Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite says, ‘the divine ray cannot possibly shine upon us 
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otherwise than as shrouded about with a variety of sacred 
veils.’ Besides, as Script we is for all, wise and unwise 1n com- 
mon, it is expedient that spiritual things should be set forth 
under the im: ves of material things; that thus even unlettered 
persons might understand them who cannot compre! hend ab- 
stract metaphysical terms.” And lastly, he finishes by giving 
a particular answer to the objection. ‘* Poetry uses ‘meta- 
phers simply for the purpose of representation, in Which man 
naturaily takes pleasure. But Scripture employs them for 
necessity and use.” Serip ture, then, is poetry ; the esse ntial 
character of its method is identical with that at poetry ; the 
dificrence is, that the poets seek to fill the mind’s eye vith a 
pleasing picture, or to thrill the heart with a passing senti- 
nent; while the prophets and evangelists wish to teach that 
Which it is necessary to know if we would be saved, and to 
inflame the heart with a fruitful love of the goodness and 
beauty of God. 

Now how many of us have read over and over again these 
and similar words of Saint ‘Thomas about the exp edien icy of 
a poetical style to captivate the popular unscientific mind, 
Conrenit sacre Scriptura, que communiter omnibus proponitur, 
Lia sub similitudinibus corporalium proponaniur, ut 
saiiem vel sie rudes cam capiani, end then have admired and 
even analysed the epic grandeur of the whole design of the 
services of ihe Church, the dramatic power of her antiphons, 
and the lyric beauty of her hymns, and have been struck with 
wonder at the genuine poetic sensib wd and artistic skill 
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Which must have filled the hearts and heads of those good old 
monks who i bequeathed this legacy te the world, with- 
out ever thinking of uniting the two reflections, and recog- 
ising in these services, these antiphons, and these hymns, 
that very poetical cha racter by which these wise philosophers 
thought that the minds of the uneducated could be best cap- 
tivated, and led to take a genuine interest in the sublime 
dogmas of religion! We have forgotien that these very theo- 
logians, Who wrote so well both of God and man, and who 
recognised that it was only by the poetical method that the 
minds of children and common men can be made to under- 
stand spiritual things, have bequeathed to us specimens of 
this mode of teaching; and with St. 'Thomas’s office for 
Corpus Christi before our eyes, with the beautiful and most 
poetical book of Dominican prayers, with the Lauda Sion, 
the Stabat Mater, the Dies ire sounding in our ears, we have 
put up with shabby translations from slipshod French and 
lialan prayers, conceived in the fashionable epistolary style 
of the day, without a particle of that powerful and yet refined 
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poetry which speaks directly to the common heart of humanity 
in the old medieval devotions and didactic hymns. ‘They are 
real works of art, which even the atheist and the scoffer might 
prize, and lay by among his choicest treasures. But once 
look with a purely artistic eye on the common run of our de- 
votional books, and how trumpery must they appear! Before 
Father Faber, there was scarcely an attempt worth mention- 
ing to supply English Catholics with devotional poetry; and 
the consequence was, as he testifies, that ** they were not 
unfrequently found poring with a devout and unsuspecting 
delight over the verses of the Olney hymns.” 

Father Faber has atte mpted, and, on the whole, with mar- 
vellous success, to fill this void in our devotional literature. 
But he must be himself aware of the poverty of his collection 
in thoughtful poetry like the didactic and dogmatic hymns of 
the medieval writers. When we expressed, last April, our 
hope that some vifted person might be found who would en- 
dow the Anglo- Saxon race with such a legacy, we little sus- 
pected that a treasure of the kind already existed ; still less 
did we imagine that it had been prov ided by a man whose 
name may one day stand in the Calendar of the Saints, on 
account of the glorious martyrdom which he suffered for the 
Catholic faith. 

We do not at present intend to do more than quote 
enough of Father Southwell’s poetry to verify our estimate 
of him, reserving for a future occasion our criticism of Mr. 
Turnbull’s edition of his w orks, and of the memoir which he 
has prefixed to them. Whatever its deficiencies may be, we 
Catholics are under a great obligation both to him and to the 
enterprising Protestant publisher for having rescued trom 
oblivion such invaluable relics; for invaluable they are in 
every sense. 

Lhe first and chief sense in which Southwell towers above 
other poets is, that he was not only a poet. He had not that 
halfness and incompleteness whick would drag down even a 
Shakespeare from the highest throne of humanity. He (not 
like Shakespeare, but in his measure) had an eye for the gorge- 
ous hues of the material world; and he employed them as 
colours to compose his picture. But he did not rest in their 
beauty ; he stepped beyond words into the realm of things; he 
explored the virtue that resides in the symbols, and imparts 
their power. He does not pretend to weep sentimental tears 
with the sorrowing Werter; but he feels the sorrows of St. 
Peter, and utters the apostle’s “complaint” from a heart 
which has sounded the same depths. His “* Mary Magdalen’s 
Tears” are the real experiences of a penitent (not that we 
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mean that the venerable martyr was in any technical sense a 
penitent), not the imaginary sorrows of a Byronic bdasé. The 
resolutions which he expresses he acted upon; the virtues 
which he praises he possessed. When he says, 
“My choice was guided with foresightful heed, 
It was averred with approving will; 
It shall be followed with performing deed, 
And sealed with vow, till death the chooser kill. 


Yet death, though final date of vain desires, 
Ends not my choice, which with no time expires,” 


he uttered no vain brag; for his ‘ performing deed” was a 
5) 5 
most constant martyrdom. When he declared, 
*¢ My conscience is my crown, 
Contented thoughts my rest ; 
My heart is happy in itself, 
My bliss is in my breast. 
My wishes are but few, 
All easy to fulfil ; 
I make the limits of my power 
The bounds unto my will,” 


he was simply describing his habitual state of life. When 
he expressed the wishes of the following exquisite stanza, 
‘¢ Who would not die to kill all murdering grieves ? 
Or who would live in never-dying fears ? 
Who would not wish his treasure safe from thieves, 
And quit his heart from pangs, his eyes from tears ? 
Death parteth but two ever-fighting foes, 
Whose civil strife doth work our endless woes,’’ 


it was no imaginary state of mind, no ideal of what should be, 
but the simple naked representation of the usual state of his 
own will. There is no unreality about him. He is a whole, not 
a halfman. His pretensions are not hollow; there is no con- 
cave part in his character, no hole to be picked in this perfect 
sphere, totus in se teres atque rotundus. 

Next, even in the ranks of secular poets, Father South- 
well holds no contemptible place. The music and harmony 
of his lines are perfect ; while reading them we seem to be 
listening to the cadences of the most beautiful of the old 
Knglish or Italian madrigals. 

But it is as a thoughttul poct that he puts out his great- 
est power. Here he proves himself a true oracle of wisdom. 
Whether for terseness in expression, as in the line, 


‘¢ Most friends befriend themselves with friendship’s show ‘ws 


or for practical wisdom, as in a stanza which we earnestly 
recommend to our Anglican friends, 
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‘¢ Where the truth once was, and is not, 
Shadows are but vanity, 
Showing want that help they cannot, 
Signs, not salves, of misery. 
Painted meat no hunger feeds, 
Dying life each death rexceeds 3? : 
or for intricate play upon words, as in the following quaint 
but beautiful little fugue on the subject ‘* To live in “love,” 


‘ Who Mees 3 in love, loves least to live, 
And long delays doth rue, 
If Him he love, by whom he lives, 
To whom all love is due; 
Who tor our love did choose to live, 
And was content to die ; 
Who loved our love more than His life, 
And love with life did buy ;” 
or for tenderness of imagery, as in the poem * At home in 
heaven” (we should like to quote the whole poem). 

For all these, Southwell approves himself to our judg- 
ment as holding, perhaps, the highest place among the poets 
of the sixteenth century. We doubt if the poems (not the 
plays) of Shakespeare could furnish brighter gems. 

When such a poet as this has continued in our language 
the traditions of the medieval hymnographers, the experi- 
ment which we demanded has been made. It only remains 
to see whether our anticipations will be justified by the event 
—whether these and similar hymns will gradually regain the 
popularity they once had. We cannot expect them to take 
the Catholic public by storm; their beauty and grace are too 
intellectual, too subtle for that; but the heart once capti- 
vated by them is loth to submit to the rough handling of a 
more commonplace poetry. Not that Southwell is deficient 
in rugged manliness. Let any one read his noble translation 
of the Lauda Sion* (which ought to be the foundation for 
any future version; Father Caswall’s pales beside its rough 
majesty), and he will never suppose Southwell capable ‘of 
effeminateness. No saintly soul is destitute of certain femi- 
nine qualities; but they enhance instead of destroying the 
male character of the whole. But let us give a few speci- 
mens of his hymnology. ‘The first is an address to Sin, from 
“St. Peter’s Complaint”: 


“¢ Ah, sin, the nothing that doth all things file,t 
Outeast from heave mn, earth’s curse, ‘the cause of hell ; 
Parent of death, author of our exile, 
The wreck of souls, the wares that fiends do sell; 


* The Protestants, with characteristic dishonesty, in an edition of this poer, 
in 1650, omitted the stanzas where the dogma of transubstantiation is so beaut - 
fully expressed, and substituted some doggrel of their own to teach Hooker’s 
nonsensical view of the Holy Eucharist. 


T Defile. 
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That men to monsters, angels turns to devils, 
Wrong of all rights, self-ruin, root of evils. 


A thing most done, yet more than God can do ; 
Daily new done, yet ever done amiss ; 
Friended of all, yet unto all a foe ; 
Seeming a heave ‘n, yet banishing from bliss ; 
Served with toil, yet paying naught but pain, 
Man’s deepest loss, though false-esteeméd gain.’ 


The second is a hymn on the Nativity of our Lord: 


‘¢ Behold the Father is His daugliter’s Son, 
The bird that built the nest is hatched therein ; 
The old of years an hour hath not outrun, 
Eternal life to live doth now begin. 
The Word ts dumb; the mirth of heaven doth weep ; 
Might feeble is, and force doth faintly creep. 


O dying souls, behold your living Spring! 
O dazzled eyes, behold your Sun of grace! 

Dull ears, attend. what word this Word doth bring! 
Up, heavy hearts, with joy your Joy embrace ! 
From death, from dark, from deafness, from despairs 

This Lite, this Light, this Word, this Joy repairs. 


Gift better than Himself God doth not know, 
Gift better than his God no man can see ; 
This Gift doth here the Giver given bestow, 
Gitt to this Gift let each receiver be: 
Grod is my Gilt, Himself He treely gave me; 
God's citt a l, and none but God shall have me.’ 


The third is a portion of a hymn on the Blessed Sacrament, 
which, as a whole, seems to us not much inferior to St. 


Thomas’s Lauda Sion or Pange lingua: 


‘That which Ife gave He was, O peerless gift ! 
Both God and man He was, and both He gave ; 
He in His hands Himseli’ did truly lift: 
Far off they see whom in themselves they have. 
Twelve did He feed, twelve did their Feeder eat ; 
He made, He dressed, He eave—tIle was their meat. 


They saw, they heard, they felt [lim sitting near ; 
Unseen, untelt. unheard. they Him received : 
No diverse thing, though diverse it appear— 
Though senses fail, vet faith is not deceived ; 

And if the wonder of the work be ne w, 

Believe the Worker, for His word is true. 


Whole may His body be in smallest bread, 
Whole in the whole, yea, whole in every crumb ; 
With which be one, or [be | | ten thousand fed, 
All to each one, to all but One doth come. 
And though e ach. one as much as all receive, 
; oa . ? 
Not one too much, nor all too little have.’ 


But here we must conclude, recommending our readers 
to buy the volume, and to study its contents. St. Alphonsus 
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recommended the reading of authors whose names begin with 
an S. We do not at all intend to anticipate authority in pre- 
fixing this letter to the name of Robert Southwell; but one 
cannot help imagining that a inan who had lived es life and 
died his death in countries nearer the centre of authority 
would long ago have been raised on the altars of the Church. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


The Lamp, September and October 1856. We are sorry to make 
any invidious remarks on a generally meritorious publi ication; but the 
ecitor ot The Lamp has, through inadvertence, carelessness, or sim- 
plicity, admitted some papers of so scandalous a character into his pages, 
that we cannot let them pass without 2 remonstrance, Not that we 
wish to invite the attention of the authorities to the subject, though we 
should have thought that the danger of the insidious recommendation of 
a condemned heresy to the readers of va ve Lamp is considerably greater 
than that of the consideration of questions as yet und lecided 1 in the pages 
of more exclusively literary periodicals, The p: ipers to which we refer 
are entitled “ Female Contessors of the Cross.” They ‘y are so palpably 
dishonest, the intention of the writer of them is so m: nifestly ‘¢ Jee 
suitical”’ (in his own sense of the term), that they neither deserve nov will 
receive quarter at the hands of Catholics, This person knows as well 
as we do that Jansenism is a heresy which no Catholie can hold ; he 
knows that the literature which emanated from Port-Royal, however 
brilliant it may be, is stained with this heresy, and is placed on ‘the Index 
of forbidden books ; he knows that the nuns and ree Jus ses of Port-Roval, 
those vaunted saints of Jansenism, are noted with the brand of disobedi- 
ence, pride, wilful error, and quibbling equivocation. Yet this is the 
doetrine—these are the books—these are the salnts—which the writer 
before us thinks proper to recommend to the simple Catholic reader, 
through the medium ofa magazine of the lightest literature, Anu n- 
suspicious Catholie may take up this ‘illustrated Catholic journal,’ 
‘devoted to the religious improvement of the working-classes,” and 
may draw from its pages lessons of the most unscrupulous anc revolting 
of heresies, Now Is this honest? Moreover , the >more surely to disarm 
suspicion, the hypocrite (we can call the writer by no gentler name) 
begins his discourse with the ns unes 04 de--sntrnoy -honoured saints, The 
first paper is merely a panegyric of St. Bernard, whose rule the nuns of 
Port-Royal professed to tollow. ent, because St. Francis de Sales was 
a warm friend of the Mother Ang: — his name is prominently put 
forward; though the writer judiciously omits to tell us that this saint 
died befere his penitent became a Jansenist; and that he, for reasons 
of his own, had refused to admit her into his order of the Visitation. 
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Another judicious omission is the name of St. Vincent of Paul. It would 
not have served the writer’s purpose to inform his readers that this 
well-known saint was one of the great opponents of the Jansenists ; and 
that he carried his hostility to them so far, that he actually delated one 
of the chiefs of the sect to the civil authorities. 

Upon this foundation, equally judicious in its statements and its 
reticence, our author goes on to build his superstructure of Jansenist 
hi agiology. Mother Angelica is of course the principal figure. Next to 
her is the ‘celebrated Abbé de St. Cyran, the friend of the distinguished 
Jansenius,” in the society of which ** holy man Angelica seemed again to 
behold the blessed St. Franeis de Sales.” Till then she had mourned the 
loss of the Bishop of Geneva as irreparable. For the first time the 
abbess ‘met with one whose growth in piety was equally extraordinary. 
Nor could she avoid observing that to the eminent holiness which dis- 
tinguished St, Francis, M. de St. Cyran added a strength of mental 
powers, luminous intellect, and an energy of character, “peculiarly his 
own.” Under the guidance of this heretic, saintly as St. Francis, but 
far wiser, the inmates of Port-Royal ‘* promoted the truths of the 
blessed gospel,” converted worldlings ‘‘to the truth as it is in Jesus,” 
won many souls to Christ, and made them followers of the meek and 
lowly Jesus.” We quote these peculiar phrases with satisfaction, be- 
cause they prove to us that the writer is a Protestant: no Catholic ever 
uses them; they are the coinage of the ‘‘ Evangelical” mint. The 
writer himself is ‘probably one of this sect, who has fraudulently gained 
admission for his writings into The Lamp by representing himself to be 
what he is not. If so, ‘this is a case of moral swindling, quite as in- 
famous as forgery, or obtaining money under false pretences, in the civil 
commercial code. It is analogous to a case which was received, some 
years since, with the universal execrations of Protestants, and which cost 
its author his place under government ; when the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was inveigled by a pretended Protestant inquirer to make some 
damaging admissions. But the present writer does not attack a man 
who can defend himself; he attacks the faith of the defenceless flock, It 
is like a minister dressing himself in a Roman collar, and introducing 
himself into a hospital as priest, in order to undermine the fuith of the 
patients, No mercy can be shown to such a culprit. 

We have no wish to gag argument; we only wish each person to sail 
under his own colours. If we catch a Jansenist sailing under our flag 
and capturing our craft, we have nothing to do but to treat him as a 
pirate. Let lim argue his case re if he will; but then, of course, 
he cannot expect his discussion to be admitted into a Catholic periodical 
that professes to admit only Catholic writings. He must be content 
with the ‘outer darkness” of publications professedly Protestant, and 
not introduce himself as one of the children of light, even in the pages 
of so modest a luminary as Zhe Lamp. 

We trust that the editor will do his readers the justice to apologise 
for his carelessness, and to warn them off the deleterious trash which he 
has set before them as wholesome food. Even though he may have been 
ignorant of the full amount of the evil, we cannot altogether acquit him 
of a very culpable simplicity, in allowi ing the writer to use his pages for 
the abuse of the Jesuits. Surely a journal like his should not indulge 
in invidious remarks against any order of priests. But when a writer 
singles out as the reason of his hostility to ‘‘ the society of Jesuits” (he 
will not call them by their proper title) that which is one of their greatest 
clories, namely, the sagacity and perseverance with which they ferreted 
out the dishonest equivocation of the Jansenists from all the windings 
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and shifts of their diplomatic sophistry, he shows his animus so plainly, 
that no one who takes editorial responsibility on himself ought for a 
moment to have been taken in by him. 


Liddell v. Westerton. The downward progress of the Establishment 
is becoming moreand more rapid every day. Judgment succeeds judg- 
ment, each of them extinguishing some fond hope of the would-be re- 
storers of its ‘* catholicity.’ The. last of these cruel blows was the judg- 
ment delivered by Sir J. Dodson in the Court of Arches on the 20th ult, 
The points which this careful decision has brought out with greater clear- 
ness are, first, that the true representatives and founders of the Chureh of 
England: are not those Caroline divines (Andrews, Laud, &c.), from whose 
writings all the ‘ca atenas”” of the Tractarians are made up, but those 
“ irreverent dissenters” who filled the bench in the reigns of Edward VI. 
and Elizabeth. The true legislation of the Establishment is the privy- 
council-book of the Protector Somerset; the true expositors of her prin- 
ciples are the bishops of the period. This is a deserved judgment upon the 
Tractarians ; they have always tried to eke out their case with all the 
spurious saints of Fox’s Book of Martyrs; they have claimed to sit in 
their seat; to them they have appealed as to their founders against Popery 
on the one hand and Dissent on the other. But now it appears that the 
legitimate successors, of these ‘¢ martyrs” are not the surpliced and cere- 
monious rubricians who have lately set themselves up as the only true 
specimens of English churchmanship, but the cross-hating puritans whom 
Lord Palmerston, with a true appreciation of English history, is now 
so rapidly promoting to the mitre. Not Andrews, nor Laud, uor Cosin, 
but Grindal, and Latimer, and Cranmer, and Peter Martyr, are the true 
fathers and doctors of the Establishment. 

The second point is, that English Protestantism is a protest against 
the cross. In spite of the feeble declaration of Dr. Blomfield, that 
‘he did not think we ought to be ashamed of the cross,”’ the Establish- 
ment as an institution is founded on precisely the same basis as the 
Dutch influence in Japan, namely, the tr: iumpling on the crucifix. The 
fathers of the Reformation trembled like demoni: ics in its presence, 
How Jewell sighed over the Nehushtan in the queen’s chapel! ‘ That 
little sily er cross of ill-omened origin still maintains its place in the 
queen’s chapel ; wretched me!—this thing will soon be drawn into a 
precedent.” In the visitations of the bishops and ecclesiastical com- 
missioners the cross was not excepted from those monuments of idol- 
atry and superstition which were to be destroyed ; for, as Sir John Dod- 
son holds, in the royal injunctions, which had the force of law, the cross 
was ¢: snsidered, if not an image, at least a monument of idolatry and 
superstition. The isolated ornament of the cross was not one by its na- 
ture excepted from the danger of being abused, according to the dis- 
tinction in the ‘* Homily against the peril of idolatry’ (i 562). This 
homily made an exception in favour of historical paintings, observing 
that men do not so readily worship a picture on a wall or window as an 
embossed and gilt image set with pearls or stones. It is added that “a 
story painted with the ‘gestures and actions of many persons, and com- 
monly the story w ritten —7 hath another use in it than one dumb 
idol or image standing by itself.”? So, according to the learned judge, the 
cross also is a dumb idol, like an Atriean fetish, or a Hindoo image. And 
as such, all deans, archdeacons, masters of colleges, &e. were enjoined 
to take it away, ** so that there remain no memory of the same on walls, 
glass windows, or elsewhere, within their churches or houses.’ No wonder 
that the authors of these Dutch- Japanese injunctions joined Jewell in 
his protest against the queen’s crucifix: ‘ The establishing of images by 
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vour royal authority shall not only utterly discredit our ministries and 
builders of the thing which we have destroyed, but also blemish the 
fame of your most vodly brother and such notable fathers as have given 
their lives for the testimony of God’s truth, who by public law removed 
all images ;” and that they burnt and treated with all ima iginable insults 
‘he images of Christ, of our L ady, and of the saints; that they overthrew 
the altars, and broke down the carved work with axes and hamme Ts 5 
that they tore the se rvice-books, destroyed the organs, turned the vest- 
ments into quiltsand curté ins, insulted the sacraments, and did their best 
to wipe out all me mory of Christianity. It is enough to say of them that 
they were haters of the cross, or at best that they could endure it but for 
a inoment, while it was signed over the unconscious infant in baptism, 
. ver to be looked upon with patience again. And these, in the eye of 

the law, and of every honest m ‘un, are the persons from whom Anglicans 
derive their rights, and whom they cannot renounce till they renounce all 
connection with the imposture which they founded. 

Among the books sent us for review we have only space to notice a 
few of the a important, Dr, Newman's fascinating volume, the 
Office and Work of Universities (1. ondon, lucien, is a re- publication 
of papers which appeared in successive numbers of the Catholic Uni- 
ver sity Gazette. It is the fashion now for Protestant eritics to warn their 
readers off from the works of this great writer, by declaring that his 
power is altogether destructive; that he is wonderful in demolishing 
other peopte’s fabrics, but impotent in building any solid edifice in their 
place, in spite of his adroitness in putting a bottom to a question that 
is really bottomless ;”’ so they tell us that Dr. Newman is on the whole 
“an intidel writer!” And probably Protestants believe these veracious 
gentlemen, and abstain from verifying for themselves a judgment which 
they are but too eager to publish, Perhaps they will not fear coming 
within Dr. Newman’s influence on such a harmless subject as  univer- 
sities.” If they will dare to take the step, we can promise them, uot a 
destruction, but an edification of their ideas. The present volume brings 
out, by means of historical narrative, imaginative illustration, and close 
reasoning, the ideal of a university with such clearness and distinetness, 
that the intellectual i image seems to be invested with the qualities of the 
sensible, and to stand forth in form and colour before our eyes. 

The next most important book is the Rev. J. Spencer Northcote’s book 
on the Roman Catacombs (London, Dolman), an indispensable guide-book 
both for the fireside traveller and for the actual explorer of the places, 
and most interesting to any one who wishes to enlarge the brief sketch 
of them which was given in Fabiola. Much of the matter of this volume 
has appeared at intervals in our pages. 

The Lust Sheep and other Poems, by H. A. Rawes, M.A. (London, 
Richardson), is a volume of some promise ; though the union of Words- 
worthian naturalism and Spenserian alle worry forms as unequal a whole 
as = of Turner’s mythological pictures. 

e should have thought that Green and Marlowe’s poems, which 
nea Mr. Beli’s new volume of old poets, were scarcely decent enough 
for publication in the present age. 

Other poems, by Mr. Dewar, and an anonymous author, we have not 
vet had time to read. 








Obituarn. 


Of your charity, pray for the repose of the soul of Jamrs Krrsopp, who departed this life 
at the Spital, near Hexham, on the 11th day of December 1856, aged 42; on whose soul, sweet 
Jesus, have mercy. 





